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PREFATORY NOTE. 



EKE substance of tlic first chllI^tel' of tliia 
little work, as well as Bomi; portions of 
ttiQ conelusion, formerlj ii])peiired in a 
smiilltT volume, after having been delivered aa a 
lecture in the Court-Houae of Tain iu the a ly ap 'n 
of 1866. The second chapter oontainu th substouc 
of a leetiire delivered in the Town-Hall iu th autum 
of 1881, to an audience from which the 1 t "e 
missed, alaa! many of "the old familia fices, b t 
which included many of a younger generation, who,, 
he trusts, will prove themsclvea inheritors of the old 
local enthusiasm, and some of whom may yet confer 
signal benefits on their native ton-n. 

The writer haa not thougbt it expedient to divest 
his essay of its original lecture-form, lest the local 
spirit that seemed to make the lectures interesting 
to the audiences who have requested their publication 
should evaporate in the process. But as the lectures- 



iv. Prefatory Note, 

were at first prepared with anxious attention to 
correctness of statement, so now, in revising and 
re-arranging them for the press, their facts and con- 
clusions have been scrupulously re-examined and 
verified, new facts have been here and there inter- 
woven into the text, explanatory foot-notes have been 
supplied, and some longer notes, bearing on questions 
of especial importance or local interest, have been 
placed in an Appendix. Keferences to authorities 
have also been added where this has seemed neces- 
sary. To refer, indeed, perpetually to works on 
general Scottish history, or to such books as 
" Origines Parochiales," or to the writer's own juvenile 
attempt in the " New Statistical Account," or to local 
records, has been thought needless. These and others 
have, however, been carefully examined. One or two 
of the books to which reference is made the writer 
has had no opportunity of consulting for himself He 
has therefore to express his obligation to several 
friends, who have most obligingly taken the trouble 
of doing so in his behalf, and even of sending 
him long extracts for his own examination; as well 
as to several others — some of whom he names in the 
following pages — who have assisted him in his personal 
researches with a courtesy and kindness which he 
cannot forget. 
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THE EARLIER HISTORY. 

N compliance with the auggestioii of one 
or two friends, I have uudertalten to put 
together & few jottings on a aubjeot which 
they have deemed likely to interest the 
,io,— the old history of our parish and bui^li. 
rciison why my felloW'toi\"nanien Bhould be 
nshftmed of this local sentiment, I am not unwilling 
to show that I largely share in it. A feeling of 
special attachment to that spot of earth which is the 
place of our birth, the home of our childhood, the 
scene of our tendorost and most hallowed memuritB. 
is what no man surely need blush to own. It onunot 



Local Feiling. 

with justice be called an undignified or petty affection. 
If at timM it niay be found conjoined with what is 
undignified, when men of narrow minds or of very 
limited information exaggerate the importance of their 
own town and of its little community in comparison 
with eveiy other place in the wide world, yet ii 
is neither a contemptible nor necesaarily a narrow feel- 
ing. In kind, if not in largeness of object, it is the 
very same with that patriotism or love of country 
which moat men would deem it an insult to be 
supposed to want; and it is just the man who loves 
hia native town, who foele an intelligent interest in its 
history, and who is ready to do what in him lies to 
promote its welfare, that is moat likely to show him- 
self a true loser of his native land, and, should 
occasion call for it, to sacrifice his selfish incereata for 
the public good. Even, to this we may apply the 
maxim of our divine Lord, that "he who is faithful in 
that which is least, will be faithful also in much;" 
and we may safely aver that the man who is destitute 
of proper feelings towards his own little town, and 
who neglects his duty towards it, is not veiy likely to 
prove himself a sincere patriot, worthy to be intrusted 
with the larger interests of his country, I am not 
ashamed, therefore, to avow it aa one of my principal 
objects in this lecture to foster in our minds — not a 
narrow, but — an intelligent affection for the place in 
which God has cast our lot; andforthia purpose to 



Scantiness of Materials, 3 

ask you to look back with me into the past, to see 
whether that will disclose anything more interesting 
regarding our town, than is to be seen by merely 
walking from day to day through the mud or dust of 
its streets. The extant memorials indeed of our local 
history are sadly few and fragmentary. It is only 
here and there that the cloud of oblivion, which con- 
ceals the centuries of the past, parts for a moment to 
allow some broken rays of light to struggle dimly 
through, enabling us to catch but occasional glimpses 
of the Tain of former days; but some of those 
g;limpses are to my mind very suggestive, occasionally 
possessing an interest that, unless partiality misleads 
me, is more than local, and that makes it matter of 
regret that they are so few and so far between. Their 
scantiness and incompleteness, are such indeed as to 
provoke rather than gratify curiosity; yet there is 
enough to enable us without shame, perhaps even with 
some degree of pride, to avow ourselves citizens of the 
ancient and by no means undistinguished little burgh 
of Tain. Nor will these our inquiries into her past 
history be useless, if they excite a livelier interest in 
her future welfare ; and if, prompting a warrantable 
ambition in her behalf, and a desire to see her exert 
an influence for good wherever her sons and daughters 
may go in after life, they stimulate persons of public 
spirit among us to devise means for promoting her 
material, intellectual, moral, and religious improve- 
ment. 



4 The Beginning, 

Let me try, then, to piece together as I best can — 
or, if the fragmentary nature of the materials will 
hardly permit this, at least to string loosely together 
on an historical thread — such noticeable facts as I am 
acquainted with regarding our burgh and parish in 
the days of old. Beginning, as we must, in the dim 
morning twilight of Scottish history, our first data are 
necessarily mingled with speculation and conjecture. 
But this is incident to the commencement of all 
histories ; and I can only promise, while picking, up 
even obscure references to this place wherever I can 
find them, to do my best to discriminate truth from 
fiction. 

The town of Tain can be shown, with a consider- 
able approach to historical certainty, to have existed 
now for a period of at least 800 years ; and its first 
beginnings may have been a good deal earlier. It 
requires an effort both of reason and imagination to 
realize those days of old. We seem, when we endea- 
vour to do so, to be peering into a world of shadows ; 
instead of looking on our own very world, shone upon 
by our own sun, and peopled with living men and 
women of the same fiesh and blood with ourselves. 
Nevertheless let us try to form a conception of the 
past. And to give vivacity to that conception, you 
will perhaps indulge me for a little, if I ask you to 
accompany me in fancy to those distant times, across 
the breadth of a millennium, for the purpose of con- 



The Ancient Scene, 5 

jecturing the probable appearance of the scene around 
us, ere our town began to be built. Suppose your- 
selves standing where you now are; but let imagination 
surround you with the circumstances of that ancient 
time by picturing the view as it would present itself 
if this house and all the buildings on every side of you 
were by some magician's wand swept wholly away, 
leaving you, under the sunshine of one of those ancient 
days, with luxuriant nature alone. What do you 
behold? Above you the ancient hill, for which we 
have now no distinctive name, but which our fore- 
fathers called Bengarrick, sloping gradually upwards 
as it still does, but then under its native covering 
of heather, whin, greensward, and wood, not yet 
disturbed by the farmer's plough or the woodman's 
axe. At your feet, looking downwards, you see that 
the gentle slope of the hill is not continued, as it 
possibly was in some old geologic era, to the very 
shore, but passes, by a sudden change, into a much 
steeper bank, that extends itself far eastwards and 
westwards, so as with long curved arms to embrace 
the lower plain of the Blar-leath, Links, and Fendom 
between it and the sea. This terrace-bank is not 
quite uniform : you can observe that on both sides of 
the place where you now stand, on your right hand 
and on your left, it has been deeply and widely cut in, 
grooved and scooped away by two winter bums, whose 
channels mark off this intermediate portion of the 
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bank into a separate bluff or promontory (if we may- 
venture so to call it) formed to be the acropolis of the 
future burgh of Tain. The younger portion of my 
audience will hardly be able to conceive so well as the 
older, in whose youth fewer changes had taken place^ 
what must have been the original sweetness and beauty 
of the spot, before these channels had been either 
bridged, levelled, built over, or in any way defaced 
by man ; while tall forest-trees yet rose from their 
verdant sides ; while the face also of the bank was as 
yet clothed with trees and shrubs, not only between 
the bums but beyond them, eastwards and westwards 
as far as the eye could reach, on to and past the lovely 
braes of the Little Wood on the one hand, and the 
lower braes that on the other overhung the shrabby 
ranges of the Blar-leath. 

But now look seawards. Many here are old enough 
to have observed, and the venerable survivors of a 
still older generation are even better aware of the fact, 
that the plain on which our town looks down has suf- 
fered great changes within the memory of man. The 
tide which daily ebbs and flows upon our shores is 
annually washing away the sandy banks against which 
it beats, so that a considerable breadth of land hp**' 
been entirely removed. This process has taken place, 
more or less rapidly, along the whole coast from the 
Morrich-m6r to the Plaids, and then on this side the 
river along the Links and the seaward banks of the 
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Blar-leath. Some here will distinctly remember when 
the Links in particular extended seawards many feet 
beyond their present line, and when a pretty high 
sandy hill, now no more, formed the eastern boundary 
of the Blar-leath. A number of small green islets were 
at low water seen within the water-mark, which have 
wholly disappeared. A process of wasting, or, as 
geologists call it, denudation, is beyond all question 
going on. By what cause this is produced I must not 
at present stop to speculate ; but one thing is evident, 
that if it shall continue unchecked for a sufficiently 
long period of time, it must at length carry away the 
whole lands of the Blar-leath, Links, and Fendom, 
leaving to view at ebb-tide nothing but a wide reach 
of yellow sand, to be overflowed twice a-day by the 
blue sea, that will then beat at the base, perhaps high 
up the sides, of the long clayey bank on which we 
stand. So we are compelled to reason in looking for- 
wards. But with the additional light of tradition we 
can reason with even greater certainty in the opposite 
direction — namely, that if the process of encroachment 
which we.'have witnessed from childhood, and which 
athers tell us they too have witnessed from thdr 
childhood, had already begun and was going on in the 
days of our grandfathers, of our great-grandfathers, 
and of stQl older generations, then the land must have 
once extended very far indeed beyond its present 
boundary out towards the middle of the Firth. It 
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is OQ interesting question, how for. On. the aupposi- 
tion that the enoroaohment of the sea has been taking 
place for a thousand yeara, and on the additional sup- 
position (which, howcYor, I conaidor to 
doubtful one) that during the whole of that period 
it has done ao at the rapid rate which our older in- 
habitants tell us they ha-re observed, then it becomes 
a matter of simple arithmetical calculation that at the 
date when this town was founded, the plain below 
must have extended a mile, two miles, or even farther, 
towards— perhaps quite oo to — the river-channel of 
the Firth. I am informed that a similar process of 
encroachment has been going on also on the opposite 
coast of Sutherland. Now, there is a curious tradition 
still extant among natives of the Feudom (it would be 
worth while ascertaining whether it is likewise current 
about Dornoch) that long ago the Firth was so limited 
in breadth by the laud on both aidesj that at one 
place — was it at the Gizzcn Brigga I — it could be, and 
Bometimea actually was, bridged at low water by a 
plauk thrown across ; or, according to a more pic- 
turesque form of the sfune tradition, that a man, 
mounting into the branches of an overhanging tree 
on the Eoss-ahire bank, was able to hand over a parcel, 
tied to the end of a long stick, to a person who bad 
waded out from the opposite shore to receive it 
Without committing ourselves to the implicit belief 
of this tradition, the very fact of its existence is re- 
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markable ; and I, for one, with the wondrous facts and 
deductions of geology before me, am by no means dis- 
posed to dismiss it as an utter incredibility. Even on 
the supposition that it originated in the imagination 
of some inhabitant of the Fendom, who was shrewd 
enough to speculate on the phenomena which he wit-- 
nessed, and whose guess was, in the course of trans- 
mission from mouth to mouth, invested with the form 
of a testimony from previous generations ; yet the cir- 
cumstance that the inference or guess was thus 
accepted by the neighbourhood as a fact proves at 
the very least that it was fact-like, and that in those 
olden days the Firth must have been sufficiently 
narrow, and the process of encroachment sufficiently 
evident to the eyes of men, to make the idea a natural 
one that it had once been a mere river that could be 
spanned by a bridge or tree — so natural that when it 
had suggested itself to an ingenious mind, it was easily 
received into the belief of plain unspeculative men. 

The extensive plain which thus stretched out far 
seawards, as well as eastwards and westwards, was, I 
think, also greener, more fertile, and better wooded 
than it is now. Within the memory of even recent 
tradition, confirmed by legal documents, there were 
cultivated farms and pasture-lands in the neighbour- 
hood of the dreary Morrich-m6r, which have been since 
in part swept away by the sea, and in part overblown 
by the drifting sand (tradition says in a single 
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•night), and oonTerted into that dismal reach of barren 
downs on which no eye loves to dwell. Where the 
tide is now advancing over treeless farnis, the 
Home great oaks have within the memory of many of i 
UB been exposed and dLBiut«rred. This fact, indeed, 
■ might be explained without supposing them to have' 
grown upon the spot ; but I have been assured o: 
spectable authority that, even so late as the days of 
our great-grandfathers, one of these oaks was still 
rooted in the deep soil below the anad, and sprouted , 
and bore leaves from year to year above the flowing 
tide that washed its trunk ; so that there is some 
reason to think that the now monotonous plain was in 
old ancestral days covered by a noble forest. 

Tlius, on the whole, there is little difliculty in con- 
ceiving that both the site of the town and the 
immediately surrounding neighbourhood were pleas- 
ant and attractive. Even still, though our old trees 
have fallen everywhere around us by the feller's ase ;: 
and though the sea has robbed us of many an acre 
that once stretched in greenness along the shore ; and 
though the hand of cultivation, not always controlled 
by good taste, has despoiled our wooded braes of their 
crown of beauty ; and though the sea«and, following 
hard upon the steps of man, has converted most of 
the low plain into an arid waste; — even still, the blue 
Firth, with the noble background of the hills of 
Sutherland, is beautifU exceedingly ; and the site of 
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our town itself, looking up to it from the plain below, 
is picturesquely sweet. At that time I do not wonder 
that it attracted the comer's eye, nor that he pitched 
on this particular spot — ^this terrace-brow between the 
wooded bums — to be the site of a strong castle of 
defence, or of a central court of law, or of a conspicuous 
church, whichever it may have suited his purpose first 
to build. 

But by whom was our town founded % The oldest 
race that within historic times has been settled in 
Scotland was the Celtic, of whom there were at least 
three separate families, speaking kindred but not 
identical languages — namely, the Kymric or Welsh, 
who, in Scotland, chiefly occupied Clydesdale and the 
south-west ; the Pictish, who inhabited the fertile 
districts along the east coast, including Easter Ross ; 
and the Gaelic, who, originally immigrating from 
Ireland, had spread themselves over the Western 
Islands and the Highlands strictly so called, and 
pouring down upon these eastern plains, where the 
more civilised and less martial Picts lived quietly 
employed in the tillage of their little farms, carried 
on against them a constant war of plunder, disposses- 
sion, and extermination. But Picts and Gaels alike 
were, from an early date, exposed to the assaults of a 
common foe, not braver, but sturdier and more perse- 
vering than either. These were invaders from beyond 
the German Ocean, men of the Gothic or Teutonic 
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race, chiefly Saxons firom Germany and Norsemen 
from Scandinavia It was principally the latter who 
invaded this North of Scotland, and with whom, there- 
fore, we have now to do. From the seventh, eighth, 
tmd ninth centuries, if not even earlier, down some- 
times even to the twelfth and thirteenth, these Norse- 
men used to come, all unexpectedly, in their ships or 
boats, and, landing on our shores, succeeded almost 
everywhere in overpowering the old Pictish inhabitants 
of the coast, either driving them back into the hills, or 
forcing them to yield up a share of their most fertile 
landa Between their Norse and Graelic spoilers, it 
fared ill with the quiet industrious Picts, who lost, not 
only their possessions, but their distinctive language 
and nationality. We need not suppose that they were 
-altogether exterminated; doubtless their blood mingles 
largely in our veins; but they became blended with 
their more numerous or more energetic assailants, so 
as to cease to be a distinct people. The Gothic and 
-Celtic races, long after the Picts and Pictish language 
had lost their separate existence, continued their 
•struggle through several centuries, in some parts of 
Scotland one race prevailing, in other parts the other, 
until at length our land was separated into two 
portions speaking different languages — ^the Lowland 
-Scotch and the Highland Gaelic. In some districts, 
however, of which Easter Koss is one, neither of the 
two races seems to have at any time completely 
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prevailed ; both lived, and mingled, and fought, and 
intermarried here : so that we have had two totally 
distinct languages among us from time immemorial, — 
the Celtic, in the successive forms of Pictish and of 
Gaelic ; and the Teutonic, in the successive forms of 
Norse — perhaps Saxon also — modified Scotch, and 
now English. 

Now to which of all these races does Tain owe its. 
origin % We cannot learn much from the name Tain,, 
or Thayne, the origin of which is very uncertain. It 
does not appear to be Gaelic : possibly then it may be 
Pictish. The opinion has indeed been advanced, but 
remains to be verified, that it is Norse — a corruption 
of Thing or Tirig^ the same word which we find 
appearing also in the first syllable of Dingwall, and 
which in the Norse language signifies a court of law. 
The name, as thus interpreted, would be very charac- 
teristic of the Gothic and Germanic races, who have 
ever been distinguished by their respect for law ; and 
who, wherever they settled, even in those rude and 
bloody times when the rights of their Celtic victims 
were very little regarded by them, invariably established 
courts of law for the dispensation of public justice 
among themselves ; to which courts they gave the 
name of Things or Tings. Such a court, originally 
marked off by a circle of standing stones, we may 
suppose them to have constituted on the conspicuous 
site of this very house where we are this evening 
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^aaseniHed : it would thrDugh Easter Roas be known 
as the Thing or Ting, and poBsibly by comiptioi 
migbt come to be called Tain. The establiahment of ' 
such a Scandinavian court or Ting here may have 
taken place as early aa the ninth century of o 
■or abont one thousand years ago. 

But although the Norsemen may have been the first 
who constituted Tain as a seat of law, yet there is ' 
some reason to think that there had been a 
hamlet, if not ou the same spot, yet in the immediate 
neighbourhood, at a still earlier time. There is aa 
old tradition that the town was once situated in tho 
Fendom. Perhaps we must not interpret this too 
strictly, but content ourselves with assuming that 
some part of the Fendom* was dotted pretty thickly 
over with small farm-hoiosea, ao aa to form a village, 
before the town proper was founded on its present site. 
There is a circumstance that goes to confirm the tradi- 
tion. Among a good majiy names of localities in this 
parish, aa well a^ throughout Easter R( 
neither Gaelic, English, nor Norse, but probably Piot- 
ish, there is one in the Fendom, close I 
Invereathie, that is peculiarly significant and suggest- 
ive — Pit-hogarty, This you all know is not English, and ' 
many of you know is not Gaelic. But if Pit was, as is I 
probable, the old Pictish equivalent of the modem Gaelic 

• That jurt, I nm indinod b> tMat, on the Fendoni sidu uf di 
whfch voa called InvereatUe, mcwt of which la now coverod by tb 
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Baile^* and denoted a farm-house or farm-town ; Pit- 
hogarty, translated into the kindred though not identi- 
cal Gaelic, means probably Baile an t-sagairt, Priest's- 
town, or perhaps, plurally, Baile nan safari or Baile- 
shagarty Priests'-town ; that is, what we now call the 
manse and glebe, the minister's abode. This is indeed a 
slight indication, which those who are not accustomed 
to etymological and topographical investigations will 
hardly appreciate : still, so far as it goes, it is an indi- 
cation, which, along with others drawn from the early 
history of Christianity in Scotland, leads us to the 
important conclusion that in the times of the Picts, 
while their language had not yet been absorbed into 
its sister Gaelic — that is, at least as early as the ninth 
or tenth centuries of the Christian era, before Romish 
corruption had quite overlaid the more primitive 
"Culdee creed and worship — the light of Christianity 
already shone in Easter Ross ; and that, in the now 

* Pit, one of the most characteristic words yet ascertained of the lost 
Pictish tongue, occurs in the names of several farms in Easter Boss. 
Those names are for the most part as unintelligible to Gkielic as to English 
ears ; but in using some of them the Oaelic people translate pii into 
^aUe, while they make no attempt either to translate or understand the 
rest of the word. The position of pit, always at the beginning and not 
«,t the end of such names, confirms, on gprammatical grounds, the now 
Teceived opinion as to the Celtic affinities of the language spoken by the 
Pictish race. There is no proof that that race called themsdvea Picts ; yet 
the curious fact that the Romans, Welsh, Anglo-Saxons, and Norsemen 
«anciurred in calling them Picti, Ffichti, Pechts, Pehtar, Pets, &c., leads 
me to conjecture that there was in their language some very common and 
chaxucteristic word, sounding so, which struck the ears of foreign 
invaders. I ventiu« the further conjecture that it was the word pit or 
pihtt the word so constantly used in the names of their residences, and that 
from it foreigners naturally called the people themselves Pehtar ^ that is, 
Pit-iMn, 
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comparatively desolate Fendom, there was in those 
days a resident priest or minister, and, of course, a 
Christian population to whom he ministered. I con- 
fess I like the thought thus suggested, that the 
Christian appeared along with the civil element from 
the first traceable beginning of our town's existence, 
even as it has since gone on with it hand in hand. 

But of the particular history of Tain, or of Easter 
Boss, in or before that period, we have not only no 
record, but not even a local tradition. In truth, this 
district is rather singular in its destitution of such 
remains of that early time ; more so than the Western 
Highlands, which have both their Ossianic traditions 
and their Christian Culdee literature ; and more so 
than Caithness and the Orkneys, of which the general 
history has on one side at least been preserved in the 
Norse Sagas. This I am inclined to attribute not 
merely to the fact that Norseman, Pict, and Gael 
were during those dismal centuries contending here 
for life and death — for the same was true in those 
other districts also — but especially to the fact that in 
this neighbourhood no one of the races absolutely 
prevailed. Hence, I think, it came to pass that 
neither Pictish, Gaelic, nor Norse history or tradition 
proved strong enough to outlive, as in many other 
parts of Scotland one or other did outlive, that chaotic 
period of bloodshed and social revolution ; and that it 
is only in the eleventh century that the history of 
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Tain can be said to commence, when the Norse 
domination in this quarter having come to an end, 
and the province of Moray and Ross, to which it 
belonged, having been conclusively annexed to the 
kingdom of Scotland, it received from King Malcolm 
Canmore its constitution as a free Scottish town.* 

It is for us an interesting fact that the historical 
commencement of our town's existence thus coincides 
in time with what is considered one of the grand 
epochs of Scottish history — the origin of the modem 
kingdom of all Scotland through the union of the 
Highlands and Lowlands under one sovereign, the 
celebrated Malcolm ; as that again was contem- 
poraneous with one of the most important epochs in 
the history of England — the conquest of that country 
by the Norman William. And these coincidences are 
all the more interesting, that they seem not to be 
accidental, but to be connected by the closest ties of 
cause and effect. For it was, in the first place, the 
cruelty of the Norman conquerors of England that 
drove northwards multitudes of the Anglo-Saxon 
families to fill the southern counties of Scotland, 
introducing there a considerable amount of Saxon 
civilisation, and Saxonizing the previously Gaelic 
court ; and it seems, in the next place, to have been 
in a great measure through the additional strength 
brought by those refugees to Malcolm, that he was 

* See Appendix, Note I. 
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able, after the defeat and death of his rival, the 
famous Macbeth, to pursue his advantage by coming 
northwards with an army to this province (of which 
Macbeth, before his usurpation of the kingdom, had 
been hereditary Maor-mor or Earl), so as to put down 
all opposition within it, and definitely to add it to his 
dominions ; and then, finally, we can understand how 
it would be that when in the province, adopting 
various political expedients for establishing his 
authority, he among other acts granted a constitution 
of civil and commercial freedom to the town of Tain. 

It is not difficult, I think, to conjecture some of 
his motives for this step. In those troubled times, 
towns like this could hardly grow up by the 
spontaneous development of trade without external 
protection and aid. In the unsettled state of society, 
not to speak of the hostility of races, the quiet trader 
was afraid to show any tokens of increasing wealth, 
was often afraid even to have any : for if he remained 
at home, he was exposed to the predatory raids of 
savage hordes ; or if he travelled about with his 
merchandise according to primitive custom, he was 
liable to be murderei^^r plundered by the way ; so 
that he would in many cases be fain to purchase 
personal safety, and exemption from robbery, by 
payment to the neighbouring chiefs of whatever 
portion of his gains they might, under the name of 
tolls or black-mail, choose to exact. This was an evil 
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state of things, not for the trader alone, but for all 
who wished to deal with him. It would therefore be 
a real boon to the whole country for many miles 
ground that a stronger and impartial power should 
interpose to constitute a free town in a convenient 
locality. The JKing may have had special reasons for 
selecting Tain for this purpose. On Malcolm's side, 
fighting with him against Macbeth, had been the head 
of one of the oldest and most distinguished families in 
the north of Scotland, Munro of Foulis.* These 
Munroes seem, from their beginning, to have culti- 
vated the closest connection with Tain and Easter 
Boss, rather than with Dingwall, which lay, indeed, 
geographically nearer to their residence, but which 
was under the influence of their feudal enemies ; so 
that, down even to comparatively recent times, they 
continued to acquire additional land on every side 
round this town, until it came to lie nearly in the 
centre of their scattered estates ; even as on the other 
hand Tain has been reciprocally influenced in the most 
important respects dm-ing the whole course of its 
history, by its connection with these Munroes. I 
think it, therefore, possible that the men of Easter 
Ross may have gone, under Mimro's leadership, to 
battle in Malcolm's behalf against Macbeth ; and 
that, by way of reward to them, as well as with 

* See MS. Genealogical Account of the Munroes of Foulis, of which 
tseveral copies exist in'this neighbourhood. 
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a political object of his own, the victorious king 
granted a constitution of freedom to our town. He 
would thus confirm the authority of the local court ; 
would make the inhabitants, within a circuit or girth 
of several miles, free from feudal authority — from all 
authority, in fact, but that which sprang from the 
Crown, and would assure to them the liberty of buying 
and selling, wherever they pleased, on the sole 
condition of paying the usual taxes to the king, thereby 
conferring a benefit which was manifestly fitted to- 
confirm the attachment of the people of Easter Ross, 
to his cause, and to strengthen his power in the whole 
north. Being himself in the province, he not impro- 
bably visited the spot, saw the somewhat striking, 
situation of the village, the Ting, and in all likelihood 
also the Church, which he found already here ; and 
both on that account, and because of its position on 
the coast, between the fertile plains of Easter Ross on 
the one hand, and the wild Highlands of Kincardine 
and Sutherland on the other, pitched upon it as. 
suitable for his purpose.* 

But there was another reason why Malcolm should 
take notice of this place. Tain has, from the earliest 
date to which we can trace its privileges, been not only 
an immunity and municipality, but what was called a 
girth. Now, that was a significant appellation in 
ancient days, indicating the possession of important 

* See Appendix, Note II. 
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privileges based on religious motives. It meant a 
territory that, by favour of some particular saint, 
enjoyed the right of sanctuary ; that is to say, a right 
claimed for it by the Church, and conceded to it by 
public opinion and practice, of receiving fugitives, and 
of protecting them, as long as they remained within 
the privileged bounds, from all violence, and even 
■(.unless in some excepted cases) from the arm of the law. 
Our burgh owed this distinction to its connection with 
a once very celebrated saint, who, there is reason to 
think, died a few years after the accession of Malcolm 
Canmore to the Scottish throne. I formerly used to 
receive without question, and indeed adopted in 
printed statements, the comm(Ma opinion which placed 
his death nearly two centuries later, in the reign of 
Alexander III., although I was very sensible of the 
difficulty of reconciling that date with the earliest his- 
tory of our town, which it rendered an inextricable 
puzzle; but now that, through a discovery made 
{strange to say) in Ireland, a holy and eminent Scot- 
tish man of the very same name has been ascertained 
to have died in Malcolm's reign, I am constrained, 
provisionally at least, to adopt the opinion of the 
Irish scholar to whom the discovery is due, that the 
two men are but one, and giving full weight to what 
I feel the almost irresistible historical reasons for 
rejecting altogether the previously received date, 
I conclude the earlier date to be the true one.* 

* See Appendix, Note III. 
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It WI13, let me now therefore aseume, about eiglit 
centuries and n half ago — that is, uot far on either 
hand from the year of oar Lord 1000— that there waR ] 
to be seen, on a sandy hill helow our town, whei-e the 
ivy-clad niiuB of the old chapel at present stand, a 
dwelling-house, in which was bom a child who waj 
destined in after years to become very famous. . 
Duthach or Dubhthach was his name.* The legend* I 
say that his parents waro of high rank and of great i 
piety, so that they placed their son for instruction in 
divine things under the beat masters they could find ; 
and that the boy showed such tokens of pre-eminent 
piety in early youth, that God even then wrought ; 
miracles in hia behalf. The curious story is told, that 
when he had been sent on one occasion by his master j 
to a smithy to obtain some iire, the smith tcok up a I 
quantity of live coals with his tongs, and in Satanic 
mockery placed them in the lap of the pious hoy; who, 
meekly bearing the insult, carried home the burning 
fuel without injmy to his clothes or to himself So 
much for a specimen of the legends. But a comparison 
of the simpler biographical statements that accompany 
these Scottish legends with the plain facta recorded in 

' The flaund Indicatdd by tJiia oumlirGuB Gaelic DrtliQgra.phy H^emB tn 
haTB been uttered variously ovQn by Qaellc tmi^ioB — DuThach (Dufacli)i 
or Duhoch (Du'aoh) ; snd by others has been eomipted into the BtrnnaHly 
dlTsrgeat tonna of (!□ Latin) Ducluuilus ana DutliBcus, aod, in l^Iiali, 
ot Duffy, Doffln, rmlfuB ; Ducho, Duchow ; DuOio. Dathnw, Dutluic, 
Duthna -. the Ijut of t^ena (though a purely iniHtokeu tuu of the pwibbhiItq 
esse Dutho's OB a nomlsatlTe) b«lng now tho commonest English, aa 
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Irish annals, makes it appear that in early life he 
crossed the channel to pursue his studies in Ireland. 
He was induced to do so, we must suppose, by the 
high reputation which that country for some previous 
centuries had borne for its religious light and learning 
under the comparatively scriptural system of Patrick, 
and which it still bore even so late as the eleventh 
century, ere that system had been buried under the 
mummeries of superstition, or the legends of the 
breviaries substituted for the Word of God in the 
education of its priests. He there acquainted himself 
with the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
and obtained such an accurate knowledge of their laws 
and precepts, and such a reputation for piety, that he 
subsequently became the chief confessor of Ireland and 
Scotland — not, I think, hearer of the confessions of 
men, but the chief confessor of Christ, perhaps the 
chief preacher of the Gospel, wherever the Gaelic 
language was spoken.* There is no trustworthy 
evidence to bear out the later attribution to him of 
the rank of Bishop of Ross ; neither need we credit 
the legends of his alleged miracles ; but he continued 
through life to bear the reputation of being " a very 
godly and learned man ;" and he finally rested from 
his labours at Armagh, on the 8th day of March, 1065. 
His last words, says a legendary narrative, which may 
here have caught up a true tradition, were these : — 

* See Appendix, Note III. 
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Qu(B est expectatio mea ? nonne Dominus ? — " What 
wait I for now, but for Thee, Lord ?" There is no 
distinct evidence to inform us whether Tain, his native 
place, was also the scene of his ordinary ministrations. 
This is not impossible. But it is also possible that he 
had no fixed residence; that his ministry was an 
itinerant one, extending over large portions of Gaelic 
Scotland and Ireland ; so that, when he died, the only 
place which could show a special claim to possess his 
earthly remains was his native town of Tain. Hither, 
accordingly (when two centuries of superstition had 
gathered a halo of more questionable sanctity around his 
name), his remains were *' translated" on the 19th day of 
June, in or about the year 1253. This date is given 
with such apparent precision, though by a compara- 
tively late and legendary writer, that it may have been 
originally derived from authentic records : at all events 
there seems to be no reason to question its correctness; 
and it serves to explain how, by a very natural mistake, 
the recorded date of the saint's "translation," or 
second solemn. burial, may have come to be regarded 
as the date nearly of his death, and so how his death 
came to be transposed from its proper place by 
two whole centm-ies. Thus, at least, we obtain a 
consistent narrative, and the mystery both of St 
Duthach's life and of our town's history is thoroughly 
explained. 

It is to us a very interesting narrative. In the 
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iirst place, it brings out into the light of day the 
existence, character, and doings of a man with whose 
name we have been familiar from childhood, and yet 
of whom we knew so little that we could think of him 
but as a shadowy myth. It gives us some solid 
reasons for thinking, that if he was not what later 
legends made him, he was something greater and 
better — better than a worker of miracles, and greater 
than a lordly bishop ; that he was a true man of God, 
and a witness for Christ ; perhaps that he was the 
Gaelic evangelist of his age — (shall I say it?) the 
Oaelic Whitfield, or the John Macdonald, of the 
eleventh century; a man of whom we need not 
scruple also to believe that his prayers had really 
power with God, and whose special requests may have 
obtained such evident answers from above, that it was 
natural for an admiring people, not given to draw dis- 
tinctions, to ascribe to him the gifts of miracles and 
prophecy. I have sometimes indulged the fancy that 
we have still among us, in the familiar name of one of 
our localities, a memorial of the saintly reputation 
which he bore even in early youth, while he yet re- 
sided in his parental home ; that even then his devoted 
piety and his manifest communion with heaven, caused 
it to be said that angels had been seen encamping 
round the place of his abode ; so that the awe-stricken 
people gave to the spot where the vision was supposed 
to have appeared, the name which from time imme- 
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morial it has borne in both onr lan^iagea, of Cnoc- 
nanroiw/eal, the Angek' Hill.* 

We can now, then, underatand the origin both of ] 
the Gaelio name oF our town — the only Gaelic one it i 
is known to have ever borne— and of its peculiar 
ecclesiaatical character. Malcolm was for some yeara 
of his reign contemporary with Duthaeh, and when ii 
this province, may very possibly have met with the 
venerated man, and been aided by his counsel and 
prayers. At all events, aa it cannot bare been many J 
years after the saint's death that Tain was consti- 
tuted aa a free municipality, it was natural that | 
the Gaelic-speaking king (Malcolm is said to have 
been the last of the kings who usually spoke Gaelic^ 
should give it, in honour of the famous man who had \ 
had his origin within it, the Gaelio name of Saile- i 
Dhuthaick or Dutbach's-town. It is intelligible, also, 
that for the same reason {aa well as perhaps in 
deference to his pious but somewhat superstitious 
queen, Margaret, by whose advice he was not only 
founding churches but introducing Papal customs and 
authority into Scotland) he procured for it the special 
" protection of the Apostolic See," and the consecration 

■ This name appeara in onr oldest lotal ret^ords, and waa in common 
uw until. In 1S03. raUway upemtlonB out right through the hUl. Fortu- 
□fttelir the neceBUlt; of erecting a. bridge at the apot has prflaarred the 
memoty at Che nxact localitf. It is Qotoworthy that a hUluck in the 
for-fomed lona brars the vec? wnne name, given It (Undltlon aays) In 
oomroemotation of an inlsrviow which St Coliunba had with a company 
of heavenly vltitonta oa his arriToJ in that Island. 
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of its whole territory, marked by four girth-crosses, 
into a place of asylum or sanctuary.* 

Of such a right of sanctuary there is no need in 
the present day; and if it existed now, it could do 
almost nothing but evil. It would tend to convert 
our town and parish into a receptacle of thieves and 
dishonest debtors, of vagabonds and criminals of every 
kind, seeking to shelter themselves from the pursuit 
of law. But in those lawless times, when might was 
often held to constitute right — when the sword of 
justice was grasped in a hand often too feeble to wield 
it with eflfect against the strong oppressor — when the 
oppressed cried out, and even the long arms of the 
king often failed to reach far enough for his defence — 
it was well that there was another power, weaker and 
yet stronger, to which the injured or the timid could 
appeal with frequent success. Almost the only eflfec- 
tual motive that could be brought to bear on rude and 
violent men who feared no earthly foe, was that of 
religion, or of superstition ; those who did not fear the 
king, might have some fear of God, — if not a truly 
religious, yet a superstitious fear of Him, and of the 
Church which claimed to wield His power. A guilty 
conscience, also, turned even brave men into cowards 

* The fact, however, that a copiovis fountain of pure water situated 
on, or nearly on, the girth boundary in the heights of the parish— <the same 
fountain which has now been utilised for a supply of water to the town) — 
has from time immemorial borne the name of St David's well, suggests 
the inquiry whether the donation and consecration of some at least of the 
lands was not due rather to Malcolm's son, David — ^that "sair saunt 
to the Crown." 
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in places which were supposed to poBSeas peculiar 
holiness ; so that only n few exceptionally reckless 
men dared to follow the victims of their oppression 
within the Hniits of a consecrated girth. The union, 
therefore, of the aaored with the civil element in the 
conHtitution of oiir town must, in such times as those, 
have greatly enhanced the benefit conferred by King 
Malcolm and hia euocessora, both on it and on the 
•surrounding district. 

I have dwelt rather long on these invostigationa 
into the origin of our burgh and its privileges ; but 
they are evidently of primary importance, and furnish 
the necessary key to the understanding of what we 
know of its histoiy for several subsequent centuries. 

We can easily imagine that the combined advan- 
tages which have been mentioned would operate in' 
the following centuries to give it importance and pros- 
perity. As the market-town and centre of trade for 
a large diatriot, as a seat of magisterial authority and 
Jaw, as a place of considerable ecclesiasticaJ import- 
ance, a resort of pilgrims, and a sanctuary of refuge 
for the distressed, it would not only obtain a per- 
manent population of its own, but would besides 
attract many visitors from the surrounding noigbbour- 
hood. Persons who wanted either to sell or to buy ; 
those who had suffered wrongs for which they desired 
legal redress ; those who wished to transact l^al 
business with each other, or to execute any legal 
■deeds ; nay, even feudal enemies, jealoua 
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another, who wished to confer on neutral ground 
and under the protection of the Church's sanctity^ 
found what they wanted here. Thus to some extent^ 
within its own limited sphere, the town would offer to 
the landed gentry around, and to their families, the 
sort of social attraction that, in our days of centralisa- 
tion and rapid travelling, draws them to the great 
cities of the south. Nor would the tendency to resort 
to the town be diminished, but rather increased, as, 
through growing civilisation and the softening down 
of hostilities, the country gradually passed into a less^ 
distm-bed state. Men could with greater security 
come to it so as to avail themselves of its advantages ; 
and yet there continued for a long time to be disturb- 
ances and oppressions enough to make those advan- 
tages welcome and important. For the country was 
not wholly rid either of Norse invasions, of Highland 
raids, or of terrible domestic oppressors, for several 
centuries. Even so late as the fourteenth century, 
there was a notorious brigand chief in this neighbour- 
hood (the grandson, it was said, of a Norwegian 
invader of royal rank), who made himself a name of 
terror as the Rob Roy of the north. He was called 
Paul MacTyre. An old chronicle* quaintly describes 
him as "a very takand man ;" takand, that is to- 
say, not in the sense of being attractive, but in 
the sense of taking away by force men's goods and 

* Chronicle of the Erlis of Boss. 
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cattle and lands ; so that he made himself master of 
the most of Sutherland, and of Kincardine in Koss- 
shire. So powerful did he become, that the family of 
Balnagown appear to have been fain to give him a 
daughter of their house in marriage, and, along with 
her, a legal grant of the lands in Kincardine which he 
had already seized, probably in order thus to preserve 
their remaining property, and to secure exemption 
from his hostile raids. From his Highland fastnesses 
it appears to have been his wont to lead down his 
armed followers upon the plains for plunder. The 
people of Caithness, accordingly, were obliged to 
purchase his forbearance by an annual tribute of 
black-mail ; and if we may reason from the name of a 
spot on the Fendom shores, known as Paul MacTyre's 
Hill, which, until swept away by the sea in the course 
•of last century, used to form one of the stated halting- 
places in the magistrates' periodical perambulation of 
the marches of this burgh, it would seem that our own 
neighbourhood was not imfavoured with his question- 
able visits. Situated just at the limits of the girth, 
the hill I have mentioned may possibly have been 
the site of one of his encampments and the limit 
* of his spoliations ; within which, across the sacred 
line, even he perhaps durst not venture to carry 
war. There was, indeed, in those days, a powerful 
Earl of Ross (sometimes resident at Delny in our 
neighbourhood, and occasionally perhaps even in this 
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town,* though generally in his castle at Dingwall), who 
possessed power and authority in the north only second 
to the king's, and to whom the oppressed might 
possibly appeal ; but the Earls of Ross seem to have 
been themselves sometimes the chief oppressors. You 
•doubtless remember the well-known story told of one 
of them, and which is true at all events of some Ross- 
shire chief, who, when a woman whom he had injured 
threatened to go to complain to the king, nailed horse- 
shoes under the soles of her feet, in order, as he told 
her, that she might be better able to perform the 
journey. So that, to the extent to which men stood 
in awe of the sanctity of St Duthach's girth and 
shrine, in which the people of the town could defend, 
and the influence of the Church vindicate that 
■sanctity, it must have been a welcome shelter for the 
trembling fugitive. 

Let me illustrate these remarks by narrating 
briefly three notable instances in which our town was 
resorted to as a sanctuary of refuge — the only 
instances, in fact, of which the record has come down 
to us out of the many which must have occurred 
•during the five centuries of the existence of this 
privilege. 

In the days of King Robert Bruce, the restorer 
of Scottish independence, and in the year 1306 or 
1307, when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb, and 

* Farquhar, commonly called first Earl of Boss, died in Tayne in 
1251.— (Chronicle of the Earls of Boss.) 
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he was obliged to conceal himself in a small island ofiT 
the coast of Ireland, his qneen and daughter betook 
themselves for safety to the Castle of Kildrommy in 
Aberdeenshire ; but, dreading to be besieged there by 
the forces of Edward I. of England, they fled with the 
ladies of their Court, and with attendant knights and 
squires, to the sanctuary of St Duthach in Tain : 
imhappily to no purpose ; for the locally powerful 
Earl of Ross, who was on the English side, im- 
scrupulously violated the sanctuary by seizing the 
fugitives and surrendering them into the hands of 
Edward. The lamentable issue T may give in the 
words of the old Scottish poet : — 

*' The quene, and als dam Marjory, 
Hir dochtir that syn worthely 
Was coupillit into Goddis band 
With Walter Steward of Scotland, 
That wad on na wis langar ly 
In Castell of Eildrummy 
To byd ane siege, are ridin rath 
With knichtis and squyaris bath. 
Throw Ros richt to the girth of Tane ; 
But that travele they mad in vane, 
For tha of Ross that wald not bere 
For tham na blam na yhat danger, 
Out of the girth tham all has tane, 
And syn has send them evirilkane 
Richt intill Ingland to the King, 
That gert draw all the men and hing. 
And put the ladyis in presoun — 
Sum into castell, sum in dungeon." 

No honourable deed this to tell of Let us only hope, 
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that as we know the powerful Earl of Koss was by no 
means always on friendly terms with our townspeople, 
nor generally on the same side of politics with them, 
this act of violence and sacrilege was committed by 
him, not in accordance with, but against their will.* 

We must leap over more than a hundred years to 
the next recorded incident, which, if less celebrated in 
the history of our country, was more important in 
relation to our local interests. In or about the year 
1427, in the reign of James I. of Scotland, Mowat, the 
Laird of Freswick in Caithness, with some followers, 
was defeated in a hostile encounter by Thomas M*Neil 
of Creich — a barbarous chief, who seems to have held 
some of the same lands in Sutherland and Ross that 
had in the previous century been held by Paul 
MacTyre, and to have been also a follower of that 
notorious brigand's steps. Mowat and his companions 
fled for refuge into St Duthach's chapel at Tain ; 
whither, however, they were pursued by M*Neil, who 
slew the poor fugitives and set fire to the chapel— 
actually burning it over the heads of the still living 
men, if our local tradition speaks true. The double 
outrage on God and man was not allowed to pass un- 
avenged. James, the poet-king, had at this time 
undertaken the arduous and dangerous task, to which 

* The names of many officials in the north who swore fealty to 
Edward are preserved in English records : I have not seen mention made 
of any one connected with Tain. Munro of Foulis fought under Bruce at 
Bannockbum ; so did the Earl of Boss himself, who had, ere th^i, been 
reconciled to Bruce. 

8 
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he subsequently fell a martyr, of repressing and 
punishing the cruel oppressions with which the chiefs 
and nobles had filled Scotland during many years, and 
which, during his long minority and captivity in 
England, had come to the most fearful height. After 
having administered stem justice in the south, he 
came, about a year after the burning of our chapel, 
to hold a Justice-ayre at Inverness, with the like pur- 
pose. Forty robber chiefs were arrested by his order 
and brought before him there ; some of these were 
executed immediately, others a little later. Of these 
last, Thomas McNeil appears to have been one. The 
chief agent in efifeoting his apprehension was his own 
brother Neil, whom the King, for this service, invested 
with the deceased rebel's lands. We do not like the 
brother's act ; yet it was a striking instance of retri- 
butive providence, as against the man who had 
violated the most sacred feelings both of humanity 
and of religion.* 

The remaining case is of a different kind. William 
Lord^Crichtoii, a man of high influence in the reign of 
J^ncs IIL, was accused of treasonable correspondence 
with England. Fearing for his life, he in 14^ to(^ 
rx^fVige within the girth of Tain, reisiding in the vicar^s 
house. He was MIowed by a niacer, whcs in the pie- 
$)eiice of William Johnstone^ a bailie of Tun^ and of 
Thomas Ri(^d^ a bailie of CnomartT, siunmoned him to 

" sir TlMtttt CMrdkfli^ ""BliftHT o^ <^ Fwd);^ «r deSiNriiMi 
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appear in Parliament, at Edinburgh, to answer for his 
treason — summoned him, but did not, because I pre- 
sume he durst not, even in the King's name, lay hands 
on him to bring him prisoner to Edinburgh ; for the 
fugitive was protected by the sanctity of the girth. 
He did riot obey the summons of Parliament ; and 
was accordingly next year subjected for non-appearance 
to a sentence of outlawry and forfeiture of his estates. 
But his life was safe. He seems to have continued to 
reside several years in Tain ; he subsequently went 
to Inverness to meet the King, and was partially re- 
<5onciled to him ; but apparently he died in poverty.* 
Each of the three instances which I have men- 
tioned of the employment of our town as a place of 
refuge was of public interest and importance ; though 
two of them, at least, are far from being such 
<5ases as we would have selected, had we a choice, in 
illustration of the ordinary beneficent working of the 
institution. But we must be satisfied with those 
which have been handed down to us. The great 
•dramatist has said that " the evils which men do live 
^ter them — the good is oft interred with their 
T3ones ;" and so, indeed, it happens, that history far 
«eldomer notices the many quiet deeds of usefulness, 
•either of men or of communities, that take place from 
year to year, than it does the rarer outbreaks of horrid 
*crime. 

* Reg. Mag. Sig. 
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Scotland, when the alderman, bailies, and community 
of Inverness, complained to John, Earl of Ross, that 
certain inhabitants of Tain and other northern parta 
of thdr freedom of Inverness, were interfering with 
their trade by buying and selling, shipping and 
unshipping goods. The Earl (who not only, as we 
have seen, at that time exercised supreme jurisdiction 
in the north under the King, but who sometimes did 
so in defiance of the King, and who, if he was then 
meditating the treasonable practices that subsequently 
cost him his earldom, may have had his own reasona 
for wishing to please his " neighbours of Inverness" at 
the expense of a less important town) addressed a 
threatening letter to his bailie of Tain, commanding 
him to give all facilities to any burgesses of Inverness 
who should come to Tain, to use the King's authority 
for the "inhalding" — that is, for preventing the 
exportation — of merchandise and goods. This strange 
attempt was all the stranger that it was made in 
defiance or forgetfulness of the inquisition into the 
privileges of our town which had been made only 
nineteen years before by authority of this earl's own 
father ; and we may be pretty sure that the merchants 
of Tain did not submit quietly to the demands of the 
men of Inverness, nor fail to produce and plead the 
above-mentioned inquest and its result. I suspect, 
however, that the people of Tain, in their dealings 
with their own neighbours, were just as much disposed 
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to exaggerate their privileges as the Invemessians 
themselves ; that they, too, claimed and sometimes 
enforced the right — at least in Easter Ross — of 
preventing the sale of goods except in Tain or by 
Tain-men. I do not suppose that this was a serious 
hardship to almost anybody ; for it was really so 
difficult, if not so unsafe, in those early times, for 
^ persons not armed with authority, to carry on com- 
merce outside the circuit of privileged towns, that 
they probably seldom thought of attempting it ; and 
it was, moreover, so important for the whole country 
that the towns should flourish and be strong, that the 
benefits of the system greatly outweighed its attendant 
evils. Yet, such a state of things could not con- 
tinue for ever; and the people of towns like this 
must now submit to general competition, and depend 
for the success they may achieve on their own 
superiority in the open arena of commercial enter- 
prise. 

Of the original building of the old chapel of St 
Duthach, which perished in the disaster of 1427, and 
whose walls have stood roofless and weatherbeaten for 
upwards of four centuries, we have no record. I do 
not suppose it was ever a parish church : had it been 
so it would almost certainly, in accordance with a 
mediaeval superstition (not yet obsolete) have stood 
due east and west, and been furnished with a window 
looking eastwards ; neither of which is the case. It 
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would, morearei, almost ceitaitilj, in acaordanoe nith 
another superstition of those times, haTo had the 
aurrouiidiiig j^Dsd consecrated for hurial ; — which 
we know also was not tte case ; for it is only within 
the last two generations that burials have begun to 
take place beside it, in consequence of the crowded 
state of the churchyard within the town, which had, 
from time immemorial, been the only place of inter- 
ment in the parish. The chapel was apparently a 
mere oratory or plaeo of prayer, with accommodation, it 
would seem, also, for a resident hermit The simple, 
if not rude, style of its architecturo seems consistent 
with almost any date ; only, as the earliest recorded 
tradition informs us that it stands on the site of St 
Duthach'a birthplace, we can hardly suppose it to have 
been hnilt earlier than the year 1065, when he died ; 
while, on the other hand, it is very improbable that 
its erection can have taken place later than the time 
of the translation of bia bones, in the thirteenth oen- 
tuiy. With reference to the fine old ekardt of St 
Duthach within the ancient churchyard, the approxi- 
mate date of its erection is matter of record ; for old 
chronicles declai-e it to have been built by William, 
Earl of Roas (who died in 1371), aided, doubtless, 
by the contributions of the many votaries who came 
fhsm every part of Scotland to the saint's ahrine. 
But this, OS the same chronicles declare, was a j-e- 
building. There had, therefore, been a still older 
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parish church, either on the same site, or near it. 
It has been thought by some that the remains of that 
oldest church of all still exist in a remarkable ancient 
enclosed burial-place (or " chapel" so-called), within the 
churchyard, the style of the oldest part of which indi- 
cates both high antiquity and architectural taste. How 
old it is, we cannot say : it may have reached back to 
the very first introduction of Christianity into this 
northern district, and been of Culdee origin; for the 
accimiulation of human dust within it, and in the 
churchyard around it, speaks of a very high antiquity 
indeed. It was in this most ancient chapel or church, 
probably, that Duthach himself worshipped as a boy 
And young man ; in it, he may have officiated occa- 
sionally in mature life ; and to it, perhaps, his bones 
were finally translated.* 

It is difficult for us now to realize the feelings 
which, in mediaeval ages, used to gather crowds of 
worshippers to the shrine of a famous saint ; what 
extraordinary homage was rendered to his sacred 
relics ; what miracles of healing were believed to be 
performed by means of them ; what power was attri- 
buted to prayers offered up beside them ; and what 
merit and efficacy to pilgrimages made to the hallowed 
place. The name of Duthach had become somehow 
peculiarly celebrated in Scotland; so that relics of 

* If at any future time the deeply covered foundations of this chai>el 
flhould be exposed, it will be interesting to search for ancient remains — 
possibly Inscriptions — ^which might turn conjecture into certainty. 
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him were preserved, and even chapels erected in his 
honour, in various places, such as Edinburgh, Dun- 
fermline, and Aberdeen : but his native town of Tain, 
and especially three most sacred spots within its girth 
— ^namely, the chapel erected on the site " quhair he 
was borne," the chapel " within the kirk-yard," where, 
probably, his remains were laid, and, lastly, the hand- 
some church erected in honour of him in the 14th 
century, were especially reverenced. Those who could 
not personally come contented themselves with sending 
costly gifts; but others crowded from every part of the 
land. The remoteness of the locality did not hinder 
this, perhaps rather promoted it ; for the dangers and 
hardships attendant on the long journey — sometimes, 
performed barefoot, or in ways still more painful — were 
supposed to enhance the merit and efficacy of the peni- 
tential act. Those who were afflicted with bodily 
diseases came seeking to be cured; for it was currently 
said that many had been restored through the virtue 
of St Duthach's bones. His very shirt was preserved 
in the sanctuary : marvellous powers were ascribed 
to it, and the Earl of Ross wore it for protection 
when he went to war.* Men, too, whose consciences 
made them uneasy, but who had no wish to renounce 
their sins — in whose hearts there was neither true 

* The English found St Duthach's shirt on the jjerson of that Earl of 
Ross who was slain at the battle of Halidon Hill, and courteously restored 
it to Tain. But though it was thus restored, one would suppose it must 
have been with its reputation as a life-preserver considerably damaged. 
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repentance nor yet faith in the all-cleansing blood of 
Christ — were glad to have a humanly-devised road 
to salvation by pilgrimage. Not but that they might 
be sometimes told by the better class of their priests, 
that faith and repentance were necessary in order to* 
their obtaining the forgiveness of their sins. Not, 
also, but that there were some weary and heavy-laden 
souls among those trooping crowds, broken and contrite 
in heart, who came seeking rest for their wounded 
consciences, but who were by God's grace preserved 
from finding it in the relics or prayers of a saint — from 
finding it until they found it in the blood of Him to 
whom that saint, could he have spoken to them from 
the unseen world, would have bid them go. But it is. 
not of such cases as these that the memory has come 
down to us, but of a few to which the accident of rank 
has given an interest of a more external kind. 

For it was not the common people alone who per- 
formed pilgrimages to St Duthach's, and who offered 
gifts to his church, but the nobles and the kings of 
Scotland themselves. It is, for example, not an 
uninteresting fact that we have a record of a 
costly offering made to the church of St Duthach 
at Tain in the oldest will known to be extant 
of any Scotchman — namely, in that of Sir James 
Douglas of Dalkeith, dated 30th September, 1390 
(the year, it may be remarked, of the death of Robert 
II. and of the accession of Robert III. — two of the 
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Scottish kings who were benefactors to this town). 
Sir James's legacy consisted of his " robes of cloth of 
gold and silk, and his forred robes."* 

It is not improbable that many of our Scottish 
kings performed pilgrimages to St Duthach's shrine. 
In fact, the royal journeys to these northern parts 
were, in the days of the independent Scottish mon- 
archy, so frequent on other accoimts, and St Duthach's 
name was so famous, that it is possible that most of 
them may have visited the place where his remains 
were honoured. Perhaps, for example, Alexander III. 
did so. t That James IIL visited Tain is in the highest 
degree probable : it is certain that on his marriage 
tour he travelled, with his young Queen (Margaret of 
Denmark), at least as far north as Inverness, where he 
remained long enough to make excursions all round, if 
so inclined ; and we know that soon thereafter he pro- 
cured from the Bishop of Ross and the Pope at Rome 
an ecclesiastical constitution of St Duthach's church 
to be what was called a college, himself liberally endow- 
ing its numerous officials out of the lands of the crown. 
Those officials were, a provost, five canons (all of these 
regular priests), two deacons or sub-deacons, a sacrist 
with an assistant-clerk, and three singing boys. This 
constitution was established in 1487. It was a goodly 
array, certainly, of ecclesiastical officials, in a parish 

* See Innes's *' Sketches of Early Scottish History," p. 832^ 

t See Appendix, Note III. 
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which had previously possessed a rector (perhaps non- 
resident) and a perpetual vicar, as well as a chaplain 
and hermit of the chapel ; at least we must have 
thought it so unless we had reason to know that these 
officials often were not separate persons, and that 
several offices were at times vested in the person of a 
single man. 

After the death of James III. an annual simi was 
paid out of the royal treasury, doubtless by order of 
his son and successor, James IV., to the chaplain of 
St Duthach, for the purpose of saying masses in 
behalf of the deceased monarch's soul. The tragic 
story of James III.'s fate, — first, of his defeat by an 
army nominally headed by his own youthful son, and 
then of his barbarous murder by one of the pursuers 
in the house where he had taken refuge, — is well 
known ; as is also the life-long penance to which the- 
son subjected himself after his accession to the throne, 
by wearing an iron chain, to which he added a link 
each successive year, roimd his body, in order partly 
to disavow complicity in his father's murder, but 
partly also to appease his conscience, which did 
perhaps charge him with culpable acquiescence in the 
rebellion which had led to it. It was doubtless in 
part for the same reason that he performed frequent 
penitential pilgrimages both to the shrine of St Ninian 
at Whitehom, in Galloway, and to that of the famous 
saint of Ross-shire ; though he was far from being free 
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from other huib that troubled his coascience, and coa- 1 
tributed to multiply these superstitious acta. The | 
gallant monarch appears to have visited St Duthach'B 
regularly every year, perhaps without the omisaion 1 
of one, during at leaat twenty successive years — from 
1493 to 1513. These facts have beeu made known 
to UB chiefly from the recorded entries of the king's 
personal expenses in the books of hia treasurer, which 
are so curious that I carmot deny myaelf the gratifioa- I 
tion of quoting them almost entire from the paper of I 
tho TfeolouB scholar to whose antiquarian rosearchea 
I owe my first acquaintance with them.* 

A.D. HB5-6 (during Lent). Clothea were fumiahed to 
King wlieii lie paeaed to St Dutlio's agaivt PoKhe. 

1495, April Clothes furnished to the King when he pas 
to St Dutho's aguie Whiteunday. 

1496, Julj 1. Item to the King quhila he raid to Sa 
DutbowiB, £10. 

Item to Henrj Fowlis for a relik he maid to the TTing to , 
offer t« Sanct Duthow, £2 Ha. 

Three visits, it thus appears, in a single year, ancl I 
uU within three montha I This is something : 
remarkable, that it neoesaitates the supposition that 
the King had an extraordinary motive for auob 
excessive devotion. 

* See a paper resid in Februsjy, II 
Eiiinbuigh, b; David liaiag, LL.D., 

ProftuM to tto flrat publialiEd vnlume of the Lord High 
Accountflt b7 TbDinu IHclcBon^ ^hQ-i to whom I am indebted for tha 
knowledge of pmbabl; the first Tidt pnld by Jomae IV. io T»Id. This 
WM in 149S, or three years earlier than tho earlleat of IhH vMta ascsr- 
talned by Dr Lsfng. 1 laio tbls opportunity ol nratefully acknowlodglnB 
the iinpDrtJmt belp I have received from K r Oickiwn in laj renearchoe, 
.oad tbe unvaryliLg cDurteJty with which that help has been readoied. 
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1496-7, March 16. The King rode from Brechin on a 
pilgrimage to St Duthois, in Ross. On that occasion 
18s. were paid to the ferryaris of Spey, of Ardrossier, 
and of Cromarty. At Tain he lodged with the vicar. 

1497, Oct. 10. The King ^n visited St Duthow's, when 
lis. 6d. waa paid in passing to the ferryar of Dee, and 
18s. to the piparis of Aberdeen. 

The treasurer's accounts for the next three years, 
ssays Dr Laing, are not preserved ; but in 

1501, November. James IV. was in Ross-shire. On the 
12th of that month 14s. was paid for the freight of a 
boat from Inverness to the Chanonry with the King ; 
and next day 5s. was given "to the Hermit of Sanct 
Duchois ChapelL" 

1503, Oct 2. A message was sent to bring Sanct Duchois 
relique from Edinburgh, and to meet the King at 
Perth. Having set out for the North, he was at 
Aberdeen on the 6th, crossed the Spey on the 7th, 
was at Elgin on the 8th, at Beauly on the 9th, Taynb 
on the 11th, when 2s. 2d. was paid for schoeing of the 
King's horse. 

1504, Oct 22. We find the King at Tayne whilst the Queen 
was at Dunfermline, where she waa detained "by 
pestilence.'* There was paid "to the man in Tayne 
that beris Sanct Duthois bell, 3s." Next day the 
King made an offering of 14s. "in Sanct Duchois 
chapell, quhair he was borne ;"* also " in Sanct 
Duchois chapell, in the kirk-yard of Tayne," " in Sanct 
Duchois kirk," and "at the stok of Sanct Duchois 
town." 

On this occasion the King amused himself on his 
journey northwards in no very penitential mood. For 
on the 19th of the month there was paid to "the 
madinnis of Forres that dansit to the king, 9s. ; to 

* See Appendix, Note III. 
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the madinnis that dansit at Elgin siclyke, 9s. 6d. ; 
and to the madinnis that dansit at Damaway, 14s. ;"* 
and the next day, we find him completing his pilgrim- 
age to Tain. Truly characteristic this of superstitious, 
worship ! Sometimes, however, his conscience appears 
to have made his pilgrimage somewhat liker a 
penitential journey. Bishop Leslie, says Dr Laing^ 
thus describes one of the King's visits to the shrine, 
apparently imder the year 1507. " The haill realm 
of Scotland was in sic quietness that the King raid 
him allane with great diligence on ane day from 
Striveling to Perth, and Aberdeen to Elgin, in post, 
quhair he reposit him on ane hard burd ane certain 
space of the nycht, in Mr Thomas Leslie's hous, the 
parson of Kingussie, and in the mom raid to Sanct 
Duthois, in Eosse, to the masse, the last day of 
August, but retumit again to Striveling to toumay,. 
accompanyit with the nobilitie of these cuntries." 

On this occasion the treasurer's book tells us that 
there was paid 

To the King himself in his purss, quhen he rade alane to 
the North, £26. 

" Queen Margaret," adds Dr Laing, " appears for the 
first time to have visited the North of Scotland in 
1511." 

* What brought the King to Damaway? " He had," says Innes, in 
the Spalding Club edition of the " FamUie of Innes," ** settled his early 
love, the Lady Jean Kennedy, at Damaway, and given their son a grant 
of the great earldom ; and afterwards, when riding on pilgrimage to St 
Duthac of Tain, he would turn aside to visit the banks of the Findhom.'* 
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In December of that year there was paid " to'anfe 
pardonar with Sanct Duthous Cronss, 28." 

1512, Aug. 27. Item deliverit to the King's grace ane relict 
of Sanct Dutho's, set in silver, waijed 36 unce 8 grotse 
wecht, price of the unce 3s. Summa £27 178. 3d. 
Item for making of the samyn, £5 4s. 

The next and last entry possesses a melancholy 
interest. In the year 1513, the King secluded him- 
4self for eight days in a monastery at Stirling, without 
eeeing any person, and meditated a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land — "such a hand," says an annalist, "had 
superstition gottin ouer him." What he did accom- 
plish, however, was one visit more to St Duthach's 
shrine. 

1613, Aug. 4. Item for three bonets to the King the tyme 
he past to Sanct Duchois, 36s. Aug. 8. Item to the 
King's grace when he past to Sanct Duchois, £66. 

One month later, on the 9th of September, 1513, 
the gallant monarch was killed on the fatal field of 
Flodden. We can hardly wonder that his many pil- 
^mages excited remark, even in that superstitious 
age; nor that the English, in a poem of exultation 
over their victory of Flodden field, taimted the Scots 
with their devotion to " St Triman [Ringan or Ninian] 
of Quhytehom, and Doffin, their demigod op Ross."* 

At least one royal visit more is supposed to have 
been paid to St Duthach's shrine. The Popish ad- 

* Weber's *' Battle of Flodden Field," a poem of the sixteenth 
<century. 
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visers of King James V., wishing to put him out of 
the way of being influenced in behalf of his young 
relative Patrick Hamilton, the first martyr of the 
Scottish Reformation, instigated him, we are told, to. 
perform a pilgrimage to St Duthach*s at Tain. There 
is no record, however, of the actual performance of 
the journey. But it has been generally presumed that 
it took place. The footpath leading across a peat- 
bog in the upper part of the parish, which is familiarly 
known to all of us as " the King's Causey," and the 
narrow winding lane leading therefrom into the town„ 
which we dignify with the name of King Street, are 
the only local memorials which we have preserved of 
the royal visits. The uniform local tradition says 
that the " Causey" was constructed by the people of 
the town expressly for the king, — for which of the 
kings I know not, — on their learning that he was on 
his way to St Duthach's barefoot. 

Thus the last of the royal visits was connected 
with the great religious revolution which put an end 
to those vain pilgrimages for ever. It was in the 
reign of James V. that the light of the Reformation 
dawned on Scotland. That most blessed of all 
religious movements since the first propagation of 
Christianity soon made its influence felt in Ross-shire. 
As our town was in such constant communication, and 
especially religious communication, with the south, the 
new doctrine must have been early heard of, perhaps. 
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early taught here. Patrick Hamilton was, if not the 
resident, at least the titular abbot of the monastery of 
Feam, which was in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and in the closest connection with Tain : and his 
martyrdom can have hardly failed to excite interest, 
and to stir up inquiry in this quarter into the religious 
opinions for .which he died. Here, too, as in other 
parts of Scotland, there appears to have been enough 
of religious corruption and moral depravation among 
the dignitaries of the Church to revolt the consciences 
of the people, and so prepare their minds for a refor- 
mation. Some of the neighbouring potent chiefs — and 
especially the head of that family of Munro of Foulis, 
whose commimity both of political and religious feeling 
with this town is traceable in its effects throughout 
most of her history — seem to have early taken a 
decided stand on the Protestant side. And not only 
he ; but Nicholas Ross, the Provost of the Collegiate 
Church of Tain, though a man who in his own 
domestic life had manifested the demoralising influ- 
ence of the Popish system, was present in the Parlia- 
ment of 1560 as Abbot of Feam (which office he held in 
commendam along with his Provostship) ; and both voted 
for the suppression of Popery. Surroimded by so many 
favourable influences, the people of Tain became such 
decided Protestants, that their zeal procured the notice 
and approbation of the "good regent" Murray, who, 
in acknowledgment of it, bestowed on them the gift of 
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a finely carved oaken piilpit for their church. Would I 
that we still poBsessed this relic of our forefathers'"' 
zea], — bj far the moat honourable relic, in my estima- 1 
tion, that our town contained, but which a lameutablo I 
negligence has, within the memory of the present and I 
immediately preceding generations, 
broken, and its ornamentation carried away piecemeal I 
by wanton hands I Few places were able to boast of I 
BO honourable a memorial'* Indeed, I always lookl 
back with peculiar gratification on the zeal of oi 
fathers which it comiaemorated : for the Reformation I 
was not for their material interests, but put an end J 
for ever to the halo of fictitious sacTedneas with I 
which St Duthach'a shriuc had invested their town; | 
so that its privilege of sanctuary fell into desuetude, J 
pilgrimages ceased, the crowds no longer flocked to it, I 
noblemen and kings visited it no more. I cannot but ] 
think there must have been a real work of God i 
this parish, a true religious reformation and revival, to 
stir up our forefathers to that public zeal against the 
very superstitions by which they made their worldly 
gain. 

1 lo&ve tlie foTogoing Hoot^nccfl as tiie; were peonod and trA 



original be&uty ; for t 
and portions of the 
CPlloctiona, and liave n 



rmy'H pulpit bos now been roKiored to lt« 
1 fmma-worb b»d happily ucapod dHtruotloti, 
□omentatloa have been recovered foim privato 
only boon fittadinto their place?, but bnTB given 
in of ths ohginol deaign. 




THE LATER HISTORY. 



,_.__ j l ITH the epoch of the Reformatioii, the old 
jr^yU history of Tain, properly so oalled, oomes 
^,jifi[U i to an end, aod a wholly new era of her 
history begins — an era to whioh that 
great religions revolution affords a key m important 
as does her connection with St Duthach to that which 
we have already considered. The two periods have 
certain elements in common, and yet differ greatly. 
Common to both is a predominantly religious 
character, without which oiir town's history would 
have little either to interest strangers or to stir 
enthtusiaam in her own children ; there being hardly 
an event worthy of note, in either portion of it, that 
was not connected, directly or indirectly, with religion. 
The religion of the older period was, however, largely 
external and superstitions ; that of the later was 
more spiritual and pure. The older history, fi-ag- 
mentary though our knowledge of it is, has an 
almost epical unity, and, there~with, a certain romantic 
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iiktoiV{»t ; for it is domiuated from beginning to end 
by one great name — that of the patron saint, who 
wuH born iu this town, and whose reputation for 
sanctity iuvesteii not only his own memory, but 
his very birthplace, with a halo that made it, for 
tho loi\g jH)riiKl of 500 years, a resort for religious 
pilgrims, and a refuge for fugitives from all parts of 
Scotland ; so that we have glimpses of kings, queens, 
lUid no\)les, as well ivij savage chiefs and men of violence, 
tlittiug across the scene. During the second period, 
our bwi'gh and pturish were left very much to live 
their own quiet life, unmarked by any factitious 
distinction from other parishes and burghs in the 
North. But the history does not on that account 
become uniuten^sting or commonplace ; on the con- 
trary, Tain has participated, to an extent much beyond 
what her smtUl population and her remoteness from 
the national centre could have made antecedently 
probable, in most of the great movements that have 
agitated our country for the last 300 years — her 
inhabitants generally taking the side of high religious 
principle in the struggles that have made Scottish 
history during that period illustrious. I compare it 
in this respect to our own inland firth, that is shut in 
from the great sea, and sleeps for the most part in 
calm undisturbed by the outer storms, but feels those 
storms nevertheless, and tells us of them by the 
breakers that boil and foam over the bar of the Gizzen 
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Briggs at its entrance ; that responds also to every 
tidal change without, presenting at each ebb the aspect 
of a wide expanse of yellow sand ; but, with every 
flowing tide, re-converted into a navigable lake, whose 
surface spreads out before the eye like a beauteous 
mirror of blue : even thus have our burgh and parish, 
and, I will add, all Easter Eoss, responded to every 
important movement of Scottish national, and 
especially of Scottish religious, life ; and it is, to 
ourselves at least, instructive and stimulating, while 
we study those movements, and the principles that 
gave birth to them, on the larger national scale, to 
contemplate them more closely also, though on a 
Bmaller scale, in the events of our own local history. 

It would be interesting to know the appearance 
and condition of Tain at the point of junction of its 
ancient and modem histories. In an old quatrain, 
probably of some antiquity, which has been published 
in a recent collection of Gaelic proverbs,* and in which 
a number of places in the North are enumerated, with 
an epithet attached to each. Tain is the only place 
that is described by its appearance. It is called 
Baile-Dkuthaich boidkeach, or *' Duthus-town the 
bonny." On the assumption that the epithet is as 
early as the date we now speak of, it is interesting to 
conclude that Tain struck strangers from early times, 

* ** A Collection of Gaelic Proverbs and Familiar Phrases," by Alex- 
ander Nicholson, M.A., LL.D. 
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as it does now, as a pretty little town. Its situation^ 
and the grouping of its principal buildings into a 
cluster in the centre, must even then have given it a 
picturesque appearance. The Church of St Duthus was 
there in its original beauty ; there, I suppose, was 
also the old " steeple," not the same as that which 
now forms so striking a feature of the place, nor even 
occupying exactly the site of the present tower, but 
standing within the churchyard, being properly,, 
indeed, the bell-tower of the church, though a 
detached building, and its style, we may presume, 
being in keeping with the church, and, therefore, at 
least as imposing as its more modem successor* 
A castle, the residence of the heritable or royal 
bailie, stood a little to the east, on what is still known 
as the Castle Brae. The old chapel, where St Duthach 
had been bom, was to be seen below the town, roofless, 
but its walls in a less ruinous state than now. 

As to its social condition. Tain was at that time a 
little capital to the whole country around; for men 
were attracted to it by secular and religious motives 
combined. At least three times a year, crowds flocked 
to the great religious festivals held in St Duthus' 
Church ; and as is still very commonly the case in 
Roman Catholic towns on the Continent, occasion 
was taken immediately after to hold fairs or markets 
in the churchyard (thus under the shadow of the 
Church's protection), and from the churchyard extend- 
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ing into the High Street of the town. To these fairs, 
country people carried the produce of their farms and 
their rude home-manufactures for sale, in ccdlachies — 
little carts, with railed sides and solid wheels (such as 
some of us remember to have often seen loaded with 
peats from Edderton), in which likewise they carried 
home their purchases. Dealers came also from the far 
south with all sorts of goods, and the fairs were in many 
ways so important and enjoyable that the neighbour- 
ing proprietors and their families liked to attend 
them : perhaps even the pilgrim kings may, when 
visiting St Duthus, have sometimes waited to be 
present at them. 

The people of the town were doubtless very similar 
to what they are now ; for the race is the same, and 
himian nature does not change. There were the two 
languages as at present ; only that Gaelic was then 
much more prevalent. 

On these festive occasions there would be much 
hospitality, kindness, and fun; so liable, however, 
to be interrupted by brawls, that the Magistrates, 
always appointed a market-guard, imder the command 
of a captain, to keep the peace. One such brawl is 
recorded to have taken place in 1583, which had a 
fatal termination. Captain James Ross, "brother's, 
son to the Laird of Achlossin, and Patrick Yvat with 
him, were slain in the chalmer of Andi'ew Ross, in 
Tain, at 8 hours afore noon or thereby, by Nicolas. 
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Ross and Walter Ross, with their complices;" and 
it may give an idea of the state of public justice 
at this time, when I mention that Nicolas Ross escaped 
the penal consequences of the homicide, not in virtue 
^f a trial and acquittal, but of a Royal remission 
'exempting him from trial ; the remission being 
granted him ten years after the fact, probably for 
a pecuniary payment ; but also through family in- 
fluence — ^for the deed of remission expressly designates 
him brother of the Laird of Invercarron. The shedding 
of human blood went for little in those days; and 
•only as a more spiritual religion gradually leavened 
the population, did human life come to be estimated 
as above all money price. 

The external religion of those times was doubtless 
imposing. St Duthus' Church, on festal occasions, 
would shine resplendent with gold and silver — ^both 
of the vessels used in the ceremonies, and of the 
relic cases and other costly gifts of wealthy devotees. 
The priests would be seen moving about in gorgeous 
vestments, celebrating the mass for the supposed 
benefit of the souls of those who had endowed the 
Church, as well as for the worshippers present, and 
a band of white-robed choristers sang matins and 
vespers daily for the same objects. We can 
imagine the influence which all this pretentious 
worship would have on many minds; but we also 
know how unsatisfactory it would be to those who 
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were taught by the Spirit of God to hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. Of these latter, there would seem 
to have been at this time not a few; and to such 
the doctrine of Divine grace, through the blood of 
Christ, and by regeneration of the Holy Ghost, as 
preached by the Reformers, would be as cold waters to 
ti thirsty soul. The oaken pulpit, which was presented 
by the Good Regent Moray^ the friend of John Knox, to 
the people of Tain, " for their zeal in the cause of the 
Reformation," and which, as now restored, adorns the 
old church, is the standing monument of the religious 
feeling of our town at this important epoch. 

I have already hinted at some of the influences 
that probably led to this state of feeling. The first 
was the martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton. The " reek" 
of that martyrdom, wherever else it may have been 
carried, must have been quickly borne to his own 
Monastery of Fearn, and to Tain in its close neigh- 
bourhood. It can hardly have been an accidental 
coincidence that within seventeen years, if not sooner, 
Nicolas Ross, Hamilton's second successor in the 
Abbacy of Fearn, and at the same time Provost of 
the Collegiate Church of St Duthach, openly pro- 
fessed the Reformed faith. We know too little of the 
private history of this man to be able to determine 
what was the measure of his religious influence — how 
far he led the Reforming movement here, or was him- 
self led by it His early life, like that of many Romish 
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dignitaries of those days, had been by no means, 
exemplary, as is proved by his application for Royal 
" letters of legitimation " in behalf of three illegitimate^ 
sons, when purchasing fix)m Balnagown the estate 
of Easter and Wester Gany (Geanies), to settle upon 
them. But as, in addition to his early profession of 
IVotestantism, we know that in the Parliament of 1560 
(in which, tis Abbot of Feam, he had a seat), he voted 
for the Reformation, we cannot doubt that his local 
iuUuonce also was now exerted in the same direction. 
Wliether he himself preached, we do not know; 
but his authority, as the great man of the town 
and district, must have been great ; and out of the 
revouuos which had been his as Provost of St Duthus, 
the Pi*otostimt ministers of Tain were afterwards, 
supported. I am disposed, therefore, to assign him 
the honourable place of one of the effective promoters 
of the Reformation in the North. 

The external change which took place in Tain 
through the Reformation must have been a very great 
one. The collegiate establishment of St Duthus was. 
abolished ; its splendid ceremonial ceased, the daily 
singing of its choir was no longer heard, nor were pro^ 
cessions of its priests seen any more. Probably also- 
the building was dismantled ; and in various ways a 
blank must have been made in the popular life. What 
was there to fill the blank ? The Word of God ; and 
this, to those who received it, was everything. A 
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<5opy of the Bible, strongly bound in oak, was, says 
tradition, at this time chained to the reading-desk in 
the church, and read aloud daily by a reader specially 
«,ppointed, at the hour when people came from the 
country to do business in the town. Occasionally 
there would be visits from George Munro, the Super- 
intendent and Commissioner for the Plantation of 
Churches in the North, who is said to have been an 
able preacher and very pious man. The first regular 
minister of Tain (he had charge also of Edderton, 
Tarbat, and Nigg) was named Finlay Manson. 

The leaven of spiritual truth which was now 
introduced among our ancestors had to work its way, 
of course, against many obstacles ; and a proportion of 
the people — we cannot say what proportion — doubt- 
less climg long to their old beliefs and habits. It will 
not surprise us, therefore, to find remnants of the 
Romish worship and of its superstitious practices sur- 
viving in some quarters for a considerable time. The 
pilgrimages, for example, did not cease instantane- 
ously — not, indeed, completely for two hundred 
years. I have it on good traditional authority that 
down even to the latter half of last century, persons 
were sometimes seen paying religious visits to the 
old ruined chapel below the town. Still grosser 
superstitions survived here and there, and perhaps in 
some minds gained even additional force. Persons, 
for example, who had sought the healing of disease or 
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other benefits from St Duthach's relics, now that 
they were deprived of these, were fain to fall back, if 
they had no higher faith, on witchcraft as their 
only resource. Witchcraft and charms were at 
this time much resorted to, the belief in them 
having come down through the ages as a survival 
from old PaganisnL The corrupted Christianity of 
the Middle Ages had neither destroyed, nor done 
much to weaken these superstitions; had, indeed, 
rather fostered the feelings on which they lived, by 
setting up what were virtually rival charms or fetiches 
of its own, in the guise of crosses, holy water, relics of 
the saints, priestly masses, and the like. The doc- 
trine of the Reformation, by bringing men into con- 
scious, direct relation with God — ^the one God of 
grace, providence, and nature — sapped the Pagan and 
the Romish superstitions at their foundation ; but 
time was needed for this better influence to produce 
its full effect on men's daily life, for superstition often 
survives as a feeling and a practice after men have 
become ashamed to avow it as a belief. We know that 
it has by no means wholly died out even yet, and in 
those days it was prevalent in all ranks of society, 
in every part of Scotland and of Europe. We 
shall not wonder, therefore, to find that it existed in 
this town and neighbourhood. Curiously, there have 
been handed down to us the name, and even nickname, 
of a Tain witch of those days — ^her name, Marjory 
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M*Alister — her nickname, Loskie Loutart ; * and the 
name of a Tain wizard, William M*Gillivray, and his 
nickname, Dame, f Both the witch and the wizard 
were involved in a charge of magic and 
attempted murder by poisoning, said to have 
been practised by them at the instigation 
of Catharine Ross, Lady Foulis, second wife of 
Robert M6r Munro, that first Protestant Baron of 
Foulis whom I have already mentioned as taking a 
prominent part in the Reformation, and as exercising. 
a high influence in promoting it in Easter Ross. 
Marjory M*Alister was said to have made for this lady 
an image of clay, to be set up and shot at with 
elf arrows, the object being to cause the person 
whom the image represented (the lady's stepson, 
her husband's heir), to pine away and die. William 
M*Gillivray was sentenced to be burnt for having sold 
to the lady a "box of witchcraft," that is, of 
poison, for the same end. The woman M'Alister 

* The nickname, as copied correctly from the criminal records. 
(Pitcaim, in his " Criminal Trials," had incorrectly read it Loskie Loncart), 
appears to be a Lowland pronunciation of the Gaelic L(mg an Ladar^ i.e., 
" Biun the Ladle" — a sufficiently appropriate epithet for a reputed witch, 
who was probably an old woman accustomed to make " broth," perhaps 
also medicinal or poisonous decoctions, of wild herbs. It was near Forres, . 
not a hundred miles from Tain, that Shakespeare represents three 
witches as preparing an abominable broth of all manner of horrible 
ingredients, with the help of a weird incantation having the refrain — 

" Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire, bmn ; and cauldron, bubble." 

t Probably Damk, which, in Gaelic, means not only *'i^ ox," but 
also a native " doctor" or " herbalist." 
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was not similarly dealt with; probably because a 
distinction was made between witchcraft that took 
the effective form of the administration of poison, and 
that which confined itself to the fanciful method of 
shooting at a clay image. A son, also, of the same 
distinguished family was said to have employed a 
witch to cure him of a fever, which she pretended to 
do by having him carried out in a blanket in a frosty 
night in January, and laid down in a new-made grave 
at the boundary between two baronies, thus to 
transfer his fever to a step-brother, who should die 
instead of him. Both the lady and the son were sub- 
jected to a form of trial before the High Court of 
Justiciary on these charges ; but were acquitted, as was 
certain to be the case from the composition of the 
.juries, who, in both trials, consisted mostly of clans- 
men of their own, Rosses and Munroes, many of these 
being burgesses of Tain. If, notwithstanding the 
acquittals so obtained, anyone still believes the accu- 
sations to have been founded in truth, he will only 
have an illustration of the frequently remarked fact 
that good and truly Christian men may be sorely tried 
by misconduct in their own families ; for it is satisfac- 
tory to be able to say that no taint of suspicion ever 
fell on the good Baron himself, but that, on the con- 
trary, the actors in the matter showed the utmost 
anxiety to prevent their dealings with witches from 
•coming to his ears. 
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Tain had received the immunities of a free trading 
town from its founder, Malcolm Canmore. It seems 
to have had Magistrates called- Bailies from a very 
early date; but I cannot find that there was any 
Provost of the Burgh, called by that title, before 
the Reformation. The oldest Bailie would be 
virtually Provost ; but the title seems to have 
belonged exclusively to the ecclesiastical head of St 
Duthus, who was really invested with some civil 
rights, among which was that of receiving legal fine^ 
when inflicted on delinquents by the heritable Bailie 
in name of the King. The ecclesiastical Provost's 
civil rights probably ceased with the disestablishment 
of Popery; and we therefore find Provost Nicolas 
Ross, six years after the Reformation, entering into a 
singular contract with the heritable Bailie, Innes of 
The Plaids, by which the Bailie bound himself to hold 
courts, as formerly, whenever he should be required by 
the Provost so to do, and to pay over to the Provost 
two-thirds of all the fines that should be imposed. 
This was a curious agreement ; the state of public 
justice which it indicates cannot have been satis- 
factory. By what process the title of Provost passed 
over to the chief civil magistrate, and when and how 
the local courts were placed on a more satisfactory 
basis, has not been ascertained. The oldest extant 
charter of the burgh, a charter of confirmation and 
novodamus, granted by King James VI. in the yeai** 
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1 587, pre-sappoeeB the existence of all the regular bor^ 
aathorities, ratifying, bat not creating, their powers. 

We now approach a period when Tain was again to 
assume prominence in Scottish ecclesiastical affiurs. 
Amongst the endowments d St Duthus' Church had 
been a number of chaplainries, so called ; that is to 
say, of annuities presented to priests, who were bound 
in return to say masses for the souls of the donors. 
After the Reformation, these chaplainries were, in 
partial carrying out of Knox's enlightened scheme of 
education, usually granted as bursaries to young men, 
to enable them to study at the Uniyersity. No better 
use for them could have been found. The application 
of one of them is specially interesting to us. The 
chaplainry of Newmore in St Duthus' Church was held 
for seyeral years by a student named John Munro, 
nephew of that first Protestant Baron of FouUs of 
whom 1 have already spoken. This John Munro, 
before the end of the century, became minister of 
Tain. He was also called Sub-Dean of Ross; this title 
being probably an accompaniment of a mere civil right 
to the emoluments of an office that had once existed 
in the Romish Church, but was now abolished. He 
was no cypher in his ministry : in the faithful 
execution of it he came into collision with the King 
himsell When James YI. succeeded in the year 1603 
to the throne of England, he formed a scheme to 
effect a complete union between his two Kingdoms 
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.and their two Churches. But he neither con- 
xseived this object aright, nor pursued it in a right 
way; for he attempted to force the Church of the 
smaller nation into conformity with that of the larger, 
4tnd in order to this, set himself deliberately to oppress 
the consciences of her most devoted children. Lest 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
should thwart his scheme, he interdicted its meet- 
ing ; thereby violating two principles at once — 
the religious principle of the Church's obligation 
;and consequent right to meet in name of her Divine 
Head, whether in congregations or in General Assem- 
bly, for the performance of every duty which He 
has imposed on her ; and the constitutional principle 
of the King's incompetency to forbid the meeting 
-of a General Assembly which had been summoned 
in strict accordance with the laws of the kingdom, 
as ratified by himself. Doubtless these principles, in 
their practical application, involved difficulties which 
may have perplexed even honest and enlightened 
men, or may have made them think the time inoppor- 
tune for thejpractical assertion of them : the more 
i^markable, therefore, was the decision and courage 
of the few Presbyteries — that of Tain was one of them 
— ^which deputed representatives to the interdicted 
Assembly; and of the nineteen ministers — one of 
them the celebrated John Welsh (John Knox's son-in- 
law), of Ayr in the far South ; another, John Munro, 
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of Tain in tho far North ; who, ia apite of the iater- j 
diet and of tempeatuoua M'eather, actually met at Aber- J 
deen, and oonatituted the Assembly in the sai 
Christ, John Munro was one of three who were put I 
in nomination for the Moderatorship of this AsBembly. , 
The King, calling it a seditious Aaaeuibly, summoned I 
its leading members to appear before liia Privy I 
Council to answer for their conduct. Of the seventeen I 
who appeared, ten, in submission to the Council, I 
deelared themselves to be now persuaded that thel 
Aberdeen Assembly was " altogether unlawful ;" 
the remaining seven — one of them " Mr John Muuro^ J 
Sub-Dean of Ross," confessed and maantaiaed, i 
presence of the said Lords, that the said Assembly wi 
"a voi'ie lawful General Assembly," The Privy I 
Council banished these seven faithful men to the 
wUdest parts of Scotland — each to the farthest I 
possible distance from his own parish. The minister I 
of Tain was sentenced to be banished to Kiutyro, the I 
remotest part of Ai^leehire, and was meanwhile i 
prisoned in the Castle of Donne in Perthshire. From I 
the prison he and a brother minister contrived to I 
effect their escape. In visiting the Castle some yeani I 
ago, with my interest all awake from my recollection 1 
of this history, I wondered greatly if it had been 1 
possible for them to escape from within those lofty I 
and massive walls. The explanation is that the \ 
constable of the Castle (whose sympathies must have J 
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been on their side) aflforded them almost every liberty 
of holding intercourse with friends, both while confined 
in the Castle, and while being removed to their places of 
banishment ; for which practical sympathy he himself 
was subsequently imprisoned. Mr John Munro, making 
his way home to. Tain, resumed his regular ministra- 
tions among his people. But the stipend which had 
formerly been paid him through the Crown authorities 
was now withheld, and must have been made up 
to him, if made up at all, by the pure affection 
•of his people. Thus matters continued for three 
or four years, during which the King succeeded in 
putting down all effectual resistance to his will in 
the Church of Scotland ; and the General Assembly, 
while its most faithful men were silenced or absent, 
acquiesced in his proposals. But he could not brook 
the continued opposition, however powerless, even of a 
few ministers, and he directed his Scottish Privy 
Council to take steps to compel their submission. 
The Council accordingly addressed the following letter 
to the Provost and Bailies of Tain : — * 

" Traiste FRBiims, — ^After oure hairtly commendationis : 
Whereas Mr Johnne Manro, minister, being of a lang tyme 
bigane denunceit rebelle and putt to the home for an heich 
•contempt, and offence committit be him agains the King, his 
sacred Majestic, and being of new chai^t to haif compeirit befoir 
bis Majestie's Counsaill to haif answerit upon his said oSenoe, he 
takand the cryme upon him, hes absentit himselff, and compearit 

* Published by the late Dr Laing, among " Original Letters relating 
^ Ecclesiastical AfFairs." Vol. I., page 425. 
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of hs rrhrninun, we 
in that toone^ 
if hf v«r ft bnf^fnTI aiili}ect^ 
Jin. vi» are Iob MajeBtieV 
anned vxch hii Majeisie's Boril power and anctontiey 
aould bj yoor eoomrKoee. sxSer aner sicii penaus, wiio irtamlifl 
hii Ifajesde's offsnee,hef so psaeeable a readenoe and £ree 
of their calliii^ aznang jxxi, aeemg in the deiritie of 
your oflioes yoa stand anffverabSe to his Majesde for ereiy sadi 
erroar and orerBght, vherevith in reason too mar be burdennit ; 
Mid thairf or dbaizgia are direct againw yoa for the i^^Hehenaionn 
of the said Xr Johnne, and keeping of him priaonner in aune 
*'*»^"M*'- of year toane qohil he paige himaelff of his rebeDioan. 
The execation of the qohilkis chargis, we hef hereby thog^t 
meet to recxHnmend onto yoar cair and diUgenoe^ admonishing, 
you, that if you be renuas or negligent tiiairin, that not only 
will yoa be maid to gif aoompt of year bipast erroar and over- 
ng^t in this poynt, bat sach otho' ordoor will be tane with yoa 
as yoar negligence in such a case reqaireth. And so oommittiiig^ 
yoa to Gk>d'8 protection, we rest^ — ^Yoar goode fremdis. 
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" Edinburgh, 24th May, 1610. 

« To our Right Traiste Freindis, The Provost and BaOlies- 
of Tayne." 

We can conceive the sensation which the arrival of 
this letter must have created in the town; but our 
precise information as to the course of these eventa 
ends here, there being no extant burgh, parochial, or- 
presbytery records of the period. We only know 
further that, five years after this, John Munro died at 
Tain; but everything we do know of his character and 
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history, as a man who had boldly resisted the 
King's invasion of the freedom of the Church, who 
had stood bravely to his principles in the presence 
of the Privy Council when the majority of his brethren 
were succumbing, who had, moreover, resimied and 
continued his ministerial labours among his people 
without his former legal salary from the Crown, — 
everything assures us that such a man was not likely 
to have been terrified by the threat, or even by the 
experience, of imprisonment in his own town (where 
he would have the sympathies of all the best of his 
people) into a violation of his conscience, such as would 
be involved in submission, at the end, to the King's 
usurped authority in sacred things. We would fain 
indeed have more particular information of his latter 
days; but it is something to know of him that he, 
the minister of this small northern town, was one of the 
few who first lifted into prominence, and who main- 
tained at the cost of personal suffering and loss, the 
true principles of religious freedom — ^principles which, 
after the death of these first witnesses, slept indeed for 
a generation, but then revived with a power that 
shook the throne of both the kingdoms. 

The Magistrates of the town were busy at this very 
time in procuring a second charter from King James 
VI. for the more exact definition of their magisterial 
powers, and of the extent of the burgh lands. 

About the year 1626 much interest was awakened 
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Id these nortbeni parts in the great struggle of the 
Thirty Tears' War in Germany, and two regiments were 
formed, one under the command of Lord Reay, the 
chief of the Mackajs, the other under Munro of 
Obedale, to fight under Gustavua Adolphua, King oS \ 
Sweden, " the Lion of the North," for the liberties i 
of the German Protestants, against their Imperial and I 
Popish enemies. Though containing soldiers from all 
part« of Scotland, these regiments were chiefly com- 
posed of men from Easter Boss and Sutherland — that | 
ifi to say, from the district of which Tain was the 
market town, and, in almost every sense, the capital ; 
and there can be no doubt that many of our young 
townsmen were among the adventurers. It is not 
difficult to conceive that this close connection with 
the great Continental stru^le would escite among oar 
ancestors an interest intelligent as well aa euthu- 
eiastic in the principles iuvolred, and would help to 
prepare them for the approaching struggle for the like 
principles at home. We know, in fact, that a number 
of these soldiers of fortune returned from abroad with 
something better than honour — with religious life 
either first found or greatly strengthened through 
intercourse with fervent Christians in the army of 
Gustavus. I think it not an insignificant remark that 
it was in this period, when men's minds were ao in- 
fluenced here, that there was bom and brought up in 
this town a man, Thomas Hog, whom we shall meet 
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hefeafter as one of the best of the Covenanting 
worthies of Scotland, and certainly the most renowned 
of them in the North. 

We pass over thirty years, crowded with important 
events in the history of our country, to find our town, 
in the year 1650, in the very thick of the great 
national conflict. The celebrated Marquis of Montrose, 
once a Covenanter, had passed to the Koyalist side, 
•and had for some time devoted himself, with high 
courage and splendid military genius, to reduce Scot- 
land to abject submission to the King. After various 
vicissitudes, he landed in Orkney with foreign troops 
in 1650, and having crossed to Caithness with 
these and also with troops obtained in Orkney, 
he marched into Sutherland by the Ord, and after 
resting at KintradweU, Ehives, Pitfour, and Lairg, 
grossed the Shin and the Oykel to the Eoss-shire 
ri^ide, and then marched down along the Kyle imtil 
he reached Carbisdale, near the south end of the 
present railway bridge. But while he halted for a few 
<days at Carbisdale to await reinforcements from the 
Royalist clans, intelligence of his movements were 
<)arried to Edinburgh, and active preparations were 
-commenced there to send a strong army northwards 
gainst him. Meanwhile, Lieutenant-Colonel Strahan 
hurried in advance with a small troop of horse to Tain. 
On arriving here, he was joined by about 500 foot, 300 
of these under the command of the Earl of Sutherland 
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(who had thought it prud eat, after gamsoning the prin- 
cipal plEtoea in his own coimty, to pass into Roas), th» 1 
rest under Hoaa of Balnagown, and Munro of Lumlai 
At a council of war it was resolved that the Earl oT I 
Sutherland should re-cross the firth, and throw J 
himself into the enemy's rear, both to protect hia o 
county and to preTcnt Montrose from being joined 1 
by men from the farther North ; whilst Strahan him- I 
self and his five troops of horse, together with tha I 
Munroes aud Bosses, under their respective leaders,.! 
should march through E^derton, into Kincardine, onij 
this side of the Firth, to intercept Montros» ] 
before he could retire to the hills. On Saturday, the- 
27th of April, whilst Strahan'a officers were deliberat- 
ing whether to move immediately forward or wait till 
Monday, in order to avoid the necessity of fi( 
upon the Lord's Day, he received the intelligence of ■ 
MoutroBc'a advance from Strath Oykel to Carbisdale. 
Strahan immediately advanced unobserved to withinr I 
a few miles of Montrose's encampment, hiding his. J 
men amidat the broom, in order to conceal from Mon-' ] 
trwae's scouts the fewness of his forces. The great I 
Montrose was thoroughly deceived ; and, supposing th& I 
few horsemen who were seen crossing the hill to 1» I 
but the first of a large body of cavalry to follow, he fled | 
to the north-west to avoid the expected attack, hia- I 
foreign troops making for the wood, to which t 
were followed by the Munroes and Rosses, who cub J 
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them down in great numbers. The tumuli which mark 
where they were buried may, to this day, be seen ex- 
tending for two miles in that direction, and not many 
years ago dirks and other weapons, and even silver 
spoons, were found in turning up the ground. Two- 
hundred of Montrose's troops attempted to cross, 
the Kyle, but, mistaking the ford, were drowned ; 
while four himdred were taken prisoners. The con- 
querors oflfered thanks to God in the open field for the 
victory obtained, and returned to Tain, carrying the 
prisoners along with them. Montrose himself, aftgr- 
wandering about in disguise for a time in Sutherland, 
was captured by Macleod of Assynt, who kept him in 
his Castle of Ardvreck, whence he was removed to 
Skibo Castle, thence to Brahan, and thence to Edin- 
burgh, where, as we all know, he was, ere long, 
ignominiously executed. We could have wished, in 
consideration of his heroism, however mistakenly 
directed, that his life could have been spared in 
consistency with the safety of his country. The mob- 
of Edinburgh alone must be held responsible for the 
circumstances of imfeeling insult that attended his^ 
execution. We have the gratification of remembering 
that on this occasion our ancestors — the men of Easter 
Ross — ^fought effectually on what was the side both 
of Scottish freedom and of religion. 

As to the material condition of Easter Boss and 
Tain about this timd, we have some curious details in 
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one of the few old books of Scottisli trftvels— -a book I 
written by Franke, an English gentleman of Crom well's j 
aimy, who, in 1657 and '58, travelled from Carlisle by 1 
land to Invemeaa, and thence (apparently by sea) to | 
Dunrohin. In returning, he seems to have cros3ed the ] 
Firth from Sutherland to Ross-shire, and describes J 
what he saw on landing in thia strange, affected style.* 
" Where are we now 1 On te»-a. jirma, where should ] 
we bet And this is the tomi of Tayn. in Rosa, that I 
equoliseth Dornoch for beantifid buildings, and aa I 
exemplary as any place for justice; that nevei 
gibbet nor halter to hang a man, but sacks all th^ I 
malefactors, and so swim them to their death." 
Drowning was of old the conuaon form of execution 
of women in Scotland ; but, curiously, Franke here saya 
— perhaps mistaking the exact import of what he | 
heard — that in Tain even men were so executed. la 1 
another place he launches out in high-flown praise of I 
the abundance and cheapness of provisions in Boss — 
'{that is, Easter Rosa). " So replenished," he says, " ia 
Ross with fish, as no part of Scotland can boast of;" 
and after describing the abundance of other provisional 
he concludes, " But what have I to do to discourse a I 
countiy where eggs are sold for twenty-four a penny, 
and all other acconunodationa proportionable ; nor ever | 
eipect to have it cheaper when we leave these plenti- 
ful borders of Roas." He records as a curioua local 

■ " Xorthnn Memoin, Calculated (or tha Voidlui of Scottuid." 
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belief regarding the soil of Ross (what many of us 
remember to have heard in youth regarding that of 
Sutherland), that it had the quality of expelling rats ; 
"and some others," he adds, "as ignorant as themselves, 
transport the earth of Ross into most parts of Scotland, 
persuading themselves that if they do but sprinkle it 
in the fields, it shall force that enormous vermin, the 
rat, to become an exile." With amusing seriousness, 
he reasons against the credibility of the belief, saying 
that, though he never saw a rat here, " as for mice, so 
great is their plenty that, were they a commodity, 
Scotland might boast of it ; and," argues our philoso- 
phical traveller, like a Darwinian bom before the time, 
" mice and rats are cousin-german, as everybody knows 
that knows anything, and for the most part keep house 
together; and what difference has happened amongst 
them here, as to make such a feud that the rats in 
Ross should relinquish their country, and give posses- 
sion wholly to the mice, this is a mystery that I under- 
stand not" The puzzle was not lessened by the 
traveller's finding a very different state of matters at 
Forres, which he declares "is famous for nothing 
except that infamous vermin, the rat, because so 
numerous in these parts (of Moray) that a cat can 
scarcely get a living amongst them. Why," he sup- 
poses some one to ask, " don't they send and fetch of 
the earth from Ross 1" and he answers, " That I know 
not ; but this I know, that they snatched the meat off^ 
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■ear tmieben^ and cimnaed the Btoftmgi and appant 
cf tba addunL I hsre been told tiiat these Tomam 
poUtidaiw itfonn the town tmce or twice a^-jear, to the 
teiiUyiug amazement <jf all the mhalntants : and that 
csta dmvt not be seen abroad." 

From tbe ttu^d sentenoes of this pedantic 
traveller we turn to the burgh records of the period 
in March of aome indabitable &cts r^arding the town. 
The oldetit extant of these records begins in 1660, the 
year of tbe reKtoration of CharleB IL, and three 
year* ufter Franke's viait. Unfortunately, it 
miich mutilated, in many places quite illegible, 
the legible portign of it conttuna not much that 
M upooially interesting. We learn from it that a 
liurgoiw wiis regularly elected to represent the burgh 
In Parliament, that meecinga of Town Council werft 
regularly held for ordinary buaiaeaa, aa were burgH' 
ooiirts, at which there was tninaacted a good deal all 
legal huaiiioHH — almost as much as there is now t& 
tirdinary sheriff courts. The Town Council made soma. 
attoniptR, luj unwise as similar ones found in the history 
-of otiior burghs, to regulate the market price of goods- 
in the town, But we find one interference with ireo 
trrnio which had probably a wiser reason. This 
the imposition by the Magistrates of a high tax aai 
Iwut-gross turf — a tax so high that it was apparently 
meant to bo prohibitory. One cannot help wishing 
that the tux had been imposed earlier and had proved 
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more successful ; for before the end of the century, if 
tradition speaks correctly, the downs of the Morrich- 
in6r had been so exposed by turf-cutting that the 
istorm of a single night drifted their sand over the 
Fendom, and destroyed the previously fertile farms 
belonging to the burgh and other proprietors of the 
locality. 

It was a dismal and yet glorious period for Scot- 
land that had opened with the Restoration — a period 
•of more widespread and longer-continued oppression of 
•conscience, but a period also of more numerous 
instances of heroic sacrifice of all things worldly and of 
life itself for conscience sake, than our land has ever 
witnessed before or since. The old attempt was renewed 
to force the Church of Scotland into conformity with 
that of England, against the convictions of the people; 
and, as is well known, 400 ministers were ejected 
from their parishes for refusing compliance. Mr Andrew 
Ross, the minister of Tain, was one of the ejected ; 
but as he died very soon after, we know less of him 
than we do of three of his brother ministers within the 
Synod of Ross who were similarly treated, viz. — Mr 
Thomas Ross, minister of Kincardine, a remarkably 
pious man, who suffered imprisonment for years in the 
tolbooth of Tain, where he was frequently visited by 
persons from far and near desiring spiritual coimsel 
^nd help; Mr M*Killigan, of Alness, a similarly 
•devoted man ; and, most eminent of them all, Mr 
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Thomas Hog, of Kilteam. He, as I have already I 
mentioned, was a native of this town. He was a n 
of the moat fervent piety and deepest Christian I 
eiperienoe, whose ohanioter was not only thoroughly I 
consiatent hefore men, "but who, living very i 
God, was proportionally blessed in his ministerial I 
labours. When ejected iVom hia parish, he wandered S 
about preaching the Gospel with great sucoeas, I 
especially in Morayshire. For an outed minister to d(vj 
this was then a high crime, and on complaint being: 
made by some of the conforming ministers of tha I 
district where he preached, he was interootmnuned— J 
that is to say, all men were prohibited, on pain of fine>l 
or other punishment, from receiving him into their 
houBCB, or furnishing him with the necessaries of li 
He was several times imprisoned, and finally banished I 
from Scotland. Hollan*! was at that time the refnga-l 
for Scottish exiles ; there he resided for several years, I 
and 80 won the esteem of the Prince of Orange that he» I 
when expecting to be called to the British throne, I 
consulted him on Scottish affairs. At the Revolution, I 
Mr Hog was restored to hia parish, to form, with a I 
few surviving brethren, the nucleus of the restored I 
Presbyterian and Kvangelica! Church of the Northern 1 
Highlands. Hardly, however, had he been resettled^ 
among hia people when the Prince of Orange, who waf I 
now King William IH, of Great Britain, urged hia.a 
removal to London as oae of his private chaplains; but>H 
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health and strength had by this time failed, and hi* 
spirit, which his friends had for some time seen to be 
"transported with the hope of glory," wels called away 
into the presence of his Lord and Saviour before the 
summons of his earthly King could take eflFect. The 
reverence felt for him by his Christian friends found 
expression after his death in the title of "that great and 
almost apostolical servant of Christ," and even his most 
unscrupulous enemies, while diligently seeking to find 
something wherewith to blacken his memory, " could 
find no fault in him at all, except as touching the law 
of his God." It becomes the people of Tain to cherish 
his memory, as one of the best and greatest men whom 
this town, or Ross-shire, has produced. 

We ask with interest. What were the feelings of the 
people of Tain during the twenty-eight "black years" 
of persecution under Charles II. and James VII. ? We 
have only a few data for answering this question. 
The burgh records of the period are absolutely silent 
on the subject : but this very silence may be con- 
sidered expressive ; the apparent care that is taken 
to avoid all allusion to national events, suggesting 
the idea that the Town Coimcillors considered it 
dangerous to write down the thoughts that were in 
their hearts. We know that Mr. Robert Ross was 
settled as the Episcopal incumbent in the year 1666, 
and continued in his office for thirty-four years. Yet, 
not only has his name absolutely perished out of the oral 
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traditions of the district (in contraat with the Praaby- 
terian miniBters who followed him, whose names and 
even characters have all been affectionately handed 
down), but the bargh records during hia iucumbaucy are 
almost equally silent regarding him ; the solitary 
moution of his name being on occasion of a oomplaint 
made by him to the Town Council in a dispute he had 
abont peats with the proprietor of Tarlogie, on the 
merits of which dispute the Town Council gave no 
opinion, but appointed a committee to try to settle it. 
Another w^ative indication of the state of feeling 
may bo found in the following circnmstance. Tain 
reoeJTed a visit item the Bishop of Ross in the year 
1665, and the Town Council presented him with the 
freedom of the biu-gh on the occasion. Bnt the meet- 
ing of Council at which this was done coufiiated <£ 
a bare quorum, viz., the Provost (who was a neigh- 
bouring laird), and two Bailies ; whereas, at the 
immediately preceding and immediately following 
meetings, there was a full attendance of the members 
— the marked contrast lending us to suspect that most 
of them had no desire to meet the Bishop, and that 
there was Httie heart va the compliment paid him. 
Indeed, when we read a letter which was written 
this very year by Archbishop Sharp to Lord Tarbat, 
ui'ging, in a characteristically selfish and violent 
manner, the adoption of more stringent measures 
against the outed ministers of Koss-ahire and their 
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followers, we conclude that the Bishops and the 
Government did not obtain cordial support even 
from the proprietors of Ross-shire. Munro of Fotdis 
and Ross of Balnagown both zealously assisted the 
outed ministers. In the parish of Tain also, one 
proprietor at least, M'Culloch of The Plaids, was fined 
for practical sympathy with them. The opposition 
oflFered here to the oppressive measures of the Govern- 
ment did not generally, however, take such an active 
form as in some parts of the South. 

On the re-establishment of Presbyterianism at the 
Revolution, Mr Robert Ross, the Episcopal incum- 
bent of Tain, professed his willingness to conform 
to the Presbyterian government of the Church ; but 
the Presbytery of Ross* did not trust him sufficiently 
to admit him to sit in Presbytery with them. He 
held his incumbency, however, until 1700, when he 
was charged by the Presbytery with " errors, gross 
scandal, and supine negligence," and on his refusal 
in the circumstances to plead before that court, was 
summarily deposed. The Magistrates at first joined 
in a petition to the Privy Council on his behalf, their 
motive being, probably, one of mere compassion ; for 
when the case .was reviewed by a special Commission 
of the General Assembly, and the Presbytery's sen- 

* After the Revolution, when Presbyterian ministers were few in 
number, a single Presbytery, meeting generally at Tain, had jurisdiction 
not only over Ross and Cromarty, but for a time also over Sutherland and 
even Caithness. 



suliscakziize bv the re-drcttai::!*:'!! rf yir Riz^s^ the tctv 
aazne Magiscrxces look &zi aedre p&rt in pn:!e«Bciitiiig a 
call t*> the J«xmg Presbytimin mm:5ttg- of Tarbait, 
Mr Hugh Manrtx to be minister oi Tain, 

This Mr Mnnro seems to have be^i both a sood 
and able man : and the PresbTto-c evidentlv attached 
importance to his translation to Tain, which took 
place in the year 1700, mneh to the displeasure of 
the people of Tarbat, who strenuooslT resisted the 
proceedings, taking occasion at the Presbytery to tax 
the Magistrates of Tain to their fiice with their recent 
sapport of the deposed curate. There is a curious 
tradition which affirms that the translation had to be 
carried out by downright physical force. A party from 
Tain, it is said, went out to Tarbat on the Sabbath 
day, and, actually taking the minister out of the 
pulpit, carried him in triumph to Tain, where they 
placed him in the Regent Moray's pulpit, to preach the 
sermon he was to have jw^ached in Tarbat. I give 
the story as I have again and again heard it from 
intelligent persons. 

Now that we have got into the eighteenth century, 
let me gather a few incidents of various kinds, that 
may afford us glimpses of Tain and its people. In the 
year 1703, the steeple of the tolbooth was blown down 
during a stormy night, " to the great hazard of the 
lives of the prisoners, and considerable damage to the 
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contiguous church." On the petition of the Magis- 
trates, pleading the poverty of the town, the Privy 
Council ordained a collection to be made throughout 
the country for the reconstruction of the building; 
creditors being enjoined meanwhile to transport their 
prisoners to other jails. The General Assembly 
accordingly appointed a Sabbath for the collection, 
and the people of Tain voluntarily assessed themselves 
for the same purpose. Whether the new tower, which 
forms one of the most distinguishing features of our 
town, is after the pattern of its predecessor, we know 
not. But it is remarkable that there is an old tower, 
called the Eschenheim Tower, at Frankfort in 
Germany, so very like it, that one of the two must 
-apparently have been copied from the other. 

I have already spoken of the long prevalent belief 
in witchcraft. For more than 200 years the belief 
in this superstition was productive of terrible misery 
to many suspected persons throughout Europe, gene- 
rally poor old women, who were subjected to the most 
barbarous treatment, and finally burnt, on evidence 
that would be ridiculous in its insufficiency, were 
not the consequences to the wretched creatures so 
horrible. The Popish Church began these cruelties; 
and they were continued for a considerable time even 
in Protestant countries ; though undoubtedly evan- 
gelical principles, thoroughly applied, would have 
relieved men of those unreasoning fears of the Evil One 
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which prompted the cruelties. I am happy to be abl& 
to show how one evangelical Presbytery, that of Tain, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, dealt with 
accusations of witchcraft. In 1713, a man in Kin- 
cardine became possessed with the idea that a woman 
there frequently dragged him out of his bed, to hunt 
him with cats, dogs, and other wild creatures, while 
at the same time depriving him of the power of 
speech to make known his sufferings ; and he em- 
ployed three men to administer an oath of purgation 
to the woman, imprecating all the curses of the Bible 
upon herself if she used any practices or bore any 
malice against him. Other persons, who had lost 
cattle, or other property, laid these evils to the charge 
of neighbours whom they suspected of malice against 
them, and of witchcraft ; and they forced all these 
suspected neighbours, by public citation given them 
on the Lord's Day, to meet together, and take a 
similar oath of purgation. The Presbytery declared 
this practice to be a horrid profanation of the Lord's 
most holy name, an acknowledgment of the Devil in 
afflictions which should be taken from the Lord's 
hand, and a cherishing of heathenish superstition ; — 
and entreated all their people, in the fear of the Lord, 
not only to refrain from such practices, but to bear 
testimony against them in their several stations. A 
man in Portmahomack was charged with having, by 
advice of a woman there, struck a stroke with an axe 
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on the face of the couple-tree as soon as his father 
expired, in order to prevent the spreading of the 
disease in his family. The Presbytery simply advised 
the session publicly to rebuke the parties. During 
the reign of James VI., or even of Charles II., the 
suspected persons would probably have been tortured 
into confessing themselves to be in league with Satan> 
and then burnt. 

As the people of Tain had shown themselves in the 
sixteenth century zealous for the Reformation ; and in 
the seventeenth for the freedom of the Church and its 
government ; so now in the eighteenth we find the 
local feeling decidedly in favour of the Revolution 
Settlement, and of the Orange and Hanoverian Govern- 
ments. This feeling drew them into much friendly 
intercourse with the Protestant, Presbyterian heads 
of the two clans in the immediate neighbourhood, Ross 
of Balnagown, and Munro of Foulis, and with the still 
more powerful Earl of Sutherland. General Ross of 
Balnagown was chosen Provost of the burgh in the year 
1716 — Lord Provost he is always styled in the records ; 
and the Magistrates placed his arms upon the steeple ; 
and he, on his side, " complimented the town with 1 00 
stand of arms." In 1715, the Town Council, consider- 
ing the rumours of confusion like to happen through- 
out Britain in consequence of the eflForts of the 
Pretender, ordered the whole inhabitants to take arms, 
and appointed a nightly guard of ten men and a 
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captain to watch the town from eight o'clock at night 
to six in the morning. All men between 60 and 16 
years of age were called to rendezrons on the Links, 
and next day in the High Street, that they might 
receive orders from the Magistrates, so as to have the 
town in a posture of defence against any who might 
attempt to enter it to proclaim the Pretender — " as has 
most traitorously and rebelliously been done," say the 
records. The Magistrates at the same time requested 
the favour of Mr Hugh Munro, minister, to be the 
bearer of a letter to the Earl of Sutherland, thanking 
his lordship for his kindly advertisement to the town 
of the danger, and to assure him of their loyalty. At 
the same time they despatched 50 sufficient fencible 
men, under command of Hugh Ross of Tollie, with the 
best clothes and arms and four days' provisions, to 
march at once to Alness in order to join Capt. Robert 
Munro of Foulis, in defence of the present Government; 
and they sent Captain Munro a loan of as many staiids 
of arms as the town could spare from its own defence. 
I cannot find that these Tain men were called to 
engage in any dangerous service; but at least they 
showed their willingness. 

After the suppression of the rebellion of 1715, a 
number of estates of Jacobite chiefs in the Highlands, 
being declared forfeited, were placed under commis- 
sioners authorised to collect the rents for the Govern- 
ment. As to some of these estates, and especially the 
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immense territory of the Earl of Seaforth, from Brahan 
Castle to the island of Lews inclusive, the commis- 
sioners were for a long time entirely baffled. The 
Earl, on his banishment in 1715, had entrusted the 
management of the estates, no longer legally his, to a 
faithful retainer, Donald Murchison, ancestor of the 
celebrated geologist. Sir Koderick Murchison, and for 
ten years Murchison collected the rents from the 
tenants, and found means of transmitting them to Lord 
Seaforth in France. Not until 1720 did the commis- 
sioners find two men bold enough to undertake the 
stewardship of this Seaforth property, as well as of those 
of Grant of Glenmoriston and Chisholm of Strathglass. 
The two men both belonged to Tain — William Ross of 
Easter Fearn, ex-Provost of the burgh, and his brother, 
Robert Ross, one of the Bailies. These factors, on 
sending notice to the Seaforth tenants, received for 
answer that they should never get anything from them 
but leaden coin ; and so it proved. The two Tain 
magistrates having set forth in person with 30 
•soldiers, and with some armed servants of their own, 
for Kintail, were met in the heights of Strathglass 
by Murchison with 350 armed men under his 
command. The ex-Provost, Easter - Fearn, received 
two wounds from the musquetry of his opponents ; his 
son, Walter, was mortally wounded; and Bailie Robert 
Ross's son was also hurt by a bullet. The two youths 
were taken prisoners, and young Easter- Fearn died 
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next morning. The battle was fought bravely on both 
sides ; but it ended with Easter- Feam's giving up his 
papers, and binding himself not to officiate in his 
stewardship any more, after which he gladly departed 
homewards with his companions, under an escort of 
Murchison's men to conduct them safely past a body 
of Camerons lurking in the rear. We need not with- 
hold our sympathy from either side in this struggle ; 
we can sympathise ^\h the Kintail men in their 
fidelity to their chief, while sympathising still more 
with the men of Easter Ross in their loyalty to the 
Protestant Government. 

In the rebellion of 1745 under the Yoimg Pretender, 
the burgh of Tain was subjected, say the records, to 
great distress and oppression for a time from a large 
body of the rebel army quartering therein, and making 
arbitrary demands for money under pain of military 
execution. The Magistrates were forced to make large 
payments; but nothing further of special interest 
fleems to have taken place here at that time. 

Hie political feeling of our burgh during last cen- 
tmy being, from all these indications, sufficiently 
olear, we may ask — ^What was the religious feeling of 
the population ? We might answer this question from 
tradition, which has handed down every possible proof 
that the atmosphere of the place has, for several 
generations at least preceding ours, been reli^ons 
After a decidedly evangelical and Puritan type. The 
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memories of our childhood have preserved the distinct 
tradition of the personal piety of each one of the 
ministers of Tain from the Revolution downwards, 
with anecdotes Illustrative of their individual disposi- 
tions, and of the popular esteem for them. Even the 
burgh records furnish historical evidence of this state of 
religious feeling. On the death of Mr Hugh Munro, 
in 1744, the Magistrates exerted themselves to the 
utmost to procure a suitable successor to him in the 
ministerial charge. They elected Mr Daniel Mimro, 
minister of Auldearn, of whom " they heard a uni- 
versal good character as a pious, godly, worthy man, 
which evidently appeared in his most excellent ser- 
mons preached in the town last Lord's Day," and they 
recommended to one another " to address all the legal 
elders, with the heads of families in the burgh and 
parish, so as, if possible, to have a call to him unani- 
mous and harmonious, and if any of the burgher 
inhabitants will give opposition, the Council will look 
on the same as very imkind and undutiful, and 
calculat allenarly to retard the settlement, as it is 
surmised there are base agents of . . . * to 
make a party for a candidate he is to get up, 
with a view perhaps to divide, and then to set a 
non-jurist meeting-house man in this parish, as he has 
done in his neighbourhood, agreeable enough to his 
own principles. The Magistrates and Council do there- 

* A non-resident heritor, who is named. 
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fore detest and declare against such principles and 
practices; and, to guard against the same, do in- 
stantly agree to call for the inhabitants to caution 
them against such intriguing, hurtful designs." They 
also resolved as a burgh .to bear the whole expenses of 
the translation, so as to " forward a speedy, comfort- 
able settlement, and to prevent the abounding of sin 
and wickedness in this place, which has already grown 
to too great a height." The whole minute is drawn 
up with such evident heart and soul as to produce the 
impression that the authorof it was not merely a staunch 
Hanoverian and Presbyterian, but an earnest Christian 
man. At each successive vacancy during the century 
it is evident that patronage was here practically 
powerless ; that the election was virtually in the hands 
of the Magistrates and people, who, however, used every 
effort to obtain the concurrence of the patron, in order 
to secure the legal standing of the minister; the result 
being that imbroken succession of true evangelical 
ministers which I have already mentioned. Many of 
us know for ourselves how highly privileged the parish 
was in the end of last century, and the earlier part of 
this, with the ministry of two men, father and son, in 
succession, Drs Angus and Charles Mackintosh, whose 
deep-toned piety, theological attainments, weight of 
character, and preaching power, made their influence be 
felt wherever they were known, and made Tain a 
rallying place for all the eminent ministers and 
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Christians of the North — a kind of religious centre, 
as in its earlier history, though after a very different 
fashion. 

The traditions heard in boyhood have made us all 
very familiar with a sad event which took place early in 
last century. There is a sandhill in the Fendom with 
which is connected the tradition of a duel fought be- 
tween two neighbouring proprietors-Eoss of Shandwick 
and Ross of Achnaclaich, who are said to have quarrelled 
at the time of a market. Achnaclaich was killed, and 
Ross of Shandwick, escaping on horseback, expatriated 
himself in Sweden. Bloodshed, it would appear, was- 
not so lightly thought of then by the judicial author- 
ities as at the time of the prfivious homicide I have^ 
mentioned. The impression this event made on the 
popular mind is evidenced by the careful preservation 
and renewal, generation after generation, of the foot- 
prints of the combatants at the spot where they 
fought, and of the prints of the hoofs of the fugitive's 
horse on the moist ground as he galloped over what 
has ever since been known as " The Duel Hill." What 
man here doetf not remember the awe with which, as 
a boy, he looked on those deep-cut marks, while listen- 
ing to the story of the duel and of the flight ? 

The accounts of the Burgh Treasurer (which are 
happily extant from about 1720) furnish us with some 
rather curious information. First, as to the town'a 
income. In the year 1733, this was only £757 Scots^ 
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or £63 sterling. It was expended chiefly in salaries 
to a drummer, a schoolmaster and schoolmistress, a 
music teacher, a clockmaster, three town-officers, the 
town clerk, and the treasurer. The Magistrates felt 
this income, which was derived almost wholly from 
rents and from customs of goods brought into market, 
to be too small, complaining frequently of the poverty 
of the town. About three years after this occurs the 
firat entry of some revenue received from the mussel 
scalps, amounting to £48 Scots, that is, £4 sterling. 
The Magistrates evidently saw in this sum, small as it 
was, a good beginning ; they ordered a new hat to 
Bailie Malcolm, " for his trouble in uplifting the scalp 
money," and they made special efforts to encourage 
the Moray fishermen to resort to this Firth for 
mussels. There is an entry of two bottles of wine drunk 
by the Council when " met to advise a method to 
induce the boats in the Moray Firth to come to the 
mussel scalps ;" and another entry of " drink to the 
Moray fishers on their first coming." Whether the 
drink had much to do with the matter or not, the 
revpnue from this source rapidly increased : I wish I 
could say that it was always wisely expended. The 
increase seems at first to have induced the Council to 
waste a good deal of money in "treats." For example, 
there was a "treat" to Captain Tilmore and his 
soldiers at the time of Alexander ScoUar's execution, 
when six bottles of claret and six of ale were drunk ; 
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another to David Munro, the town's agent, at which 
nine bottles of claret were drunk ; and there is an 
«ntry of a dozen sherry, twenty-two pints of ale, and 
two glasses — it is not said of what — drunk on occasion 
of a bonfire, by desire of Calrossie, on receipt of the 
news of the action of Dettingen ; and so on. Those 
times were evidently niot better than the present in so 
far as official drinking was concerned ; and private 
townsmen followed the Magistrates' example. For 
instance, in July 1733, one John Macrae, who was 
settled in business here, took a strange way of showing 
his pride in a relative. Governor Macrae, a native of 
Greenock, who had pleasingly startled the kingdom 
some years before by a gallant defence which he had 
made with his ship, the Cassandra, against two 
«trongly-armed pirate vessels near Madagascar. John 
Macrae, accompanied by the Magistrates of Tain and 
the principal burgesses, went to the Cross, and super- 
intended the drinking of a hogshead of wine, to the 
healths of the King, Queen, and Koyal family, and of 
Governor Macrae and " his fast friends." From thence 
the company repaired to the chief taverns in town, 
where they repeated the said toasts, and spent the 
evening with " music and entertainments suitable to 
the occasion."* 

In connection with this free use of intoxicating 

* Caledonian Mercury of the period, as quoted in Chamhera' " Domestic 
AnnalB of Scotland." 
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drink, which all tradition tells us was in those days far 
more prevalent among the respectable classes of society 
than it is now, I mav refer to a Gaelic rhyme, which I 
used to hear in childhood, giving a list of several Tain 
persons, some of them with very ridiculous nicknames^ 
handed down in it to posterity as 
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Xa bodaich gorach, 
Sior 61, 's ag iarraidh tuille ;'* 

that is, " foolish old bodies, ever drinking, and seeking 
more." 

Several of the Treasurer's entries at this period are 
of a melancholy character, being expenses connected 
with executions. I have already quoted one ; a second 
relates to the execution of John Don, in 17-41 ; we find 
also, in 1762, a sum paid for erecting a new gibbet. 

There is a touching tradition connected with this 
last execution, which was that of a poor servant girl, 
condemned at the Inverness Circuit Court for child- 
murder. The popular pity seems to have been strongly 
moved in her behalf; and when it was observed that a 
pigeon flew roimd the gibbet during the time of the 
execution, and then lighted on her dead body, the 
opinion was confirmed that the sentence of death had 
been unjust. And so, adds the local saying, this 
was the last execution that ever took place on the 
GaUow-Hill of Tain. 

As far back as we can distinctly trace, education 
seems to have been well attended to in this town. 
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After the Eeformation, as we have ahready seen, several 
ohaplainries in St Duthus were conferred on students 
in the- form of bursaries. Early in last century, we 
find the Magistrates anxiously employed in looking 
out for a competent burgh schoolmaster to fill the 
place of one who had retired in consequence of ill 
health. Still later, we find salaries paid to a school- 
master, schoolmistress, and a music-teacher. Of the 
quality of the teaching given in the Grammar School 
in the latter half of last century, tradition distinctly 
speaks. Under a teacher of the name of Campbell, it 
was apparently very high ; and from his school not a 
few boys were sent forth into the world with classical 
as well as other attainments that enabled them to 
shine, and to rise to honourable positions in life. Some 
of these pupils became afterwards chief promoters of a 
movement for raising the local education to a still 
higher point. 

In the first year of this century, a meeting of 
gentlemen connected with the Northern Highlands was 
held in London, under the presidency of the Earl of 
Seaforth, to initiate a movement for the erection and 
endowment of a High School or Academy at Tain. The 
declared object was to provide " for the youth of the 
three northern counties a good education, founded on 
morality and religion, such as might be expected to 
produce the happiest fruits to themselves, their 
parents, and connections, and contribute ultimately to 

7 
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the improvemBnt of the ooimtry which gave then 
birth, ajii to the general advantage of the kingdom.'^ 
Tain was fised oo as the Beat of the proposed Instito-?] 
tion, because the position of the town, on the borderaj 
of Rosa and Sutherland, adapted it happily to benefit a 
very large portion of the Highlands, wliile its quiet J 
(uid retired situation exempted it irom many teniptar< I 
tiona to which youth were exposed in largo citiea. I 
The healthiness of the locality, the populouaness ancLl 
fertility of the neighbourhood, and the cheapness oS I 
provisions were mentioned as additional recommenda- I 
tions. An influential committee, composed partly of J 
noblemen and proprietors connected with the North, I 
and partly of wealthy London merchants of northern I 
extraction, was accordingly formed for the purpose^ ] 
and they exerted themselves energetically to raise the ] 
necessary funds. Let me name one gentleman, Hugh 1 
Rose of Glaatnllich, himaelf a native of Tain (of which ] 
his father had been minister), and a pupil of ita J 
Qrammar School, as the moat energetic and snccessful 
promoter of the scheme, The Institution was opened 
with great eclat in the year 1813, and pupils of the 
upper and middle classes flocked to it at once, not only 
from the northern counties, but from other parts of 
Scotland, and some even from England and the 
colonies. It became a powerful means of raising the 
standard of education in the whole North ; and it has, 
during the 70 years of ita existence, sent forth a lai;gs . 
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number of young men to distinguish themselves in 
almost eveiy walk of life, and of ladies to adorn and 
bless many homes. 

We are now, then, fairly within the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and close upon our own times — too close to be 
a-ble to proceed further with ease, for I must avoid even 
alluding to any persons now living. But I cannot con- 
clude without referring, however briefly, to events in 
which the political and religious feelings of the genera- 
tion immediately preceding ours became manifest ; for 
to ignore these altogether would make the history awk- 
wardly incomplete. With reference to the political 
feeling of Tain in the days of our own fathers, the 
•earliest recollection of some of us is how conservative 
that feeling was — ^howreligiouslythey honoured the King 
and his Government, and with what dread and dislike 
they regarded those who were " given to change." But 
when the Reform agitation began — ^when the prevalent 
corruption in Parliamentary elections, and the absurdity 
of the system that gave electoral rights*to rotten and 
€ven non-existent boroughs, were exposed, the popiQar 
conscience here declared itself for reform, and the 
general feeling in favour of it became decided. My 
oldest political recollection is the enthusiasm exhibited 
in the town on the novel occasion of the election of a 
reforming member for the county. 

Some of us recollect equally well how conservative 
Tain, in our fathers' days, was in religious and ecclesi- 
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astical matters too ; how deep was the general 
reverence for things sacred; and how strong the 
attachment to the National Church. And yet^ jnst 
because of that veneration for what was most sacred, 
the popular feeling in the district had again and again 
dared to resist even the Church in such matters as the 
forced settlement of ministers who did not commend 
themselves to the conscience of the people. And we 
remember how, amid all the hereditary and habitual 
attachment to Church and State, when the minister 
of Tain, in 1843, felt himself forced by conscience to 
abandon the advantages of State Establishment that 
he might continue free to obey the will of Christ, the 
people of Tain followed him in an almost unbroken 
mass — our town in this still representing, as of old, the 
general feeling of Easter Ross and of the Northern 
Highlands. On the first Sabbath on which the minis- 
ter and people met for worship in separation from the 
State, there was witnessed a sight here which was seen, 
as far as I am aware, only in one other burgh in Scot- 
land.* The Magistrates of Tain (as if it were a 
little State by itself) walked in procession, preceded by 
their red-coated halbert-armed officers, to take their 
places of honour opposite the pulpit, in the Free Church, 
as they had been long wont to do in the Church 
Established. And this they continued to do. Sabbath 
after Sabbath, until a hint was received from Edinburgh 

* Kirkcaldy. 
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that .such an official proceeding was of questionable 
legality. Thereupon, the Magistrates discontinued 
the official, while continuing their personal, demon- 
stration of ecclesiastical principle. 
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IN concluding these frtigmentary uotioea, I'fl 
canDot refrain from giving utterance to I 
my feeling that few towns so small have J 
as interesting and honourable a luBtoiy i 
to look back upon as ours, I own I am praud of my ' 
natiTe burgh ; and a chief object which I have had ii 
Tiew in the preparation of these lectures has been b> 
strengthen a similar feeling iu the rising geueratioa 
of my fellow townsmen^ so as to stimulate them | 
to emulate whatever deserves to be emulated i 
actions of our forefathers ; and to do what in them ] 
lies, besides, to maiutain the character of their native 
place, and promote its welfare. Long may Tain bo , 
distinguished by such a spirit as was manifested by 
our ancestors at various epochs from the Reformatioa ' 
downwards — a spirit at once conservative of what 
was good, and willing to reform what was corrupt; 
a spirit reverently religious and submissive to rigfatfhl 
authority, yet enlightened to distinguish between true 
authority and false ; and may an influence for reol 
good thus ever emanate from our ancient town ! 
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May I be permitted to express my earnest wish 
for her continued and increasing prosperity? She 
has lost, indeed, peculiar advantages which she 
once had, and some of these she cannot hope to 
regain. She cannot hope for any new charter to restore 
her a monopoly of trade among the towns and villages 
beside her, nor can she expect or wish that superstition 
should again draw royal pilgrims to her bounds. She 
cannot recover the territory of which the encroaching 
sea has robbed her, nor the natural beauties which the 
sea-sand on one side and the hand of cultivation on the 
other have removed. Yet she has important advan- 
tages still — a picturesque and healthy situation, a 
position not unfavourable for provincial trade, a fertile 
neighbourhood, a good municipal revenue, a beautiful 
and respectably endowed academy ; and, along with 
these, she has beyond many towns the 'prestige of her 
past history to inspire her children with enthusiasm 
in her behalf, and to prompt them to zealous efforts 
for her good — such enthusiasm as that which has 
recently restored and beautified her ancient, historic 
church. But not all of these advantages will insure 
her prosperity on any other terms than that energetic 
use be made of them by her own inhabitants. On their 
personal and collective character, and on their intel- 
ligence and enterprise, it must depend whether her rail- 
way, for example, will act as an open vein to drain 
away the life-blood of trade from her streets, or as an 
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tvrtory in which the pulse of commerce will beat more 
vi>j\krously than ever. So also of our academy; it 
miuutVatly depends on the character of the instruction 
Hud training to be obtained within it, whether the 
vuilway will carry our youth away from it to pursue 
th(?ir studies elsewhere, or carry the youth ci the 
\'t>Hpectable ranks of society from other places to be 
^luoated here. Do I dream in thinking that by 
a wi»o enlargement and modification <^ its plan to 
moot the ever-rising educational demands of the age, 
with such a generous increase of its endowments as is 
I'oquisite for that end ; and by such intelligent earnest 
management as is necessary to keep alive the cordialify 
of public interest in it, it might be made in reality 
what it was originally designed to be by its energetic 
founder — the CoU^e of the North t Then, again, in 
reference to the amenity of our town, it needs <xily, 
but it does need, a continued ex^icise of that good 
taste and public spirit which our Magistrates, te their 
honour, have shown in the beautifying and preserva- 
tion of the now narrowed links and in other imparove- 
ment^ ; and it needs the hearty sympathy and goie- 
rous (XM>peration of the proprietors and occupants of 
lands all round the town, to replace the natural 
beauties we have lost with those which art can bestow; 
to give us, if not the old luxuriance ol wOd nature, at 
least the varied richness of cultivated fields and trees 
wd hedgerows ; and if not the old fireedom with which 
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in former days the youth of our place used to expatiate 
when and where they pleased, at least such agreeable 
<5ombination of open and wooded walks, by sea-shore 
and winding river-bank, and from high-road across to 
high-road girdling the town, as would make it very 
fair to see and pleasant to live in. And, finally, while 
the faithfulness and even public spirit with which our 
municipal funds have for a good many years back 
been managed hardly admit of increase, this very fact 
encourages the hope that far-seeing wisdom and large- 
hearted comprehensiveness will characterise all their 
specific applications ; so that they may be devoted to 
purposes that will contribute to raise oiu* burgh to a 
greater height of prosperity, usefulness, and honour 
than it has ever yet attained. 

I cannot conclude without casting a glance into a 
region of interest higher still. I could not have 
occupied so much time in the collection and prepara- 
tion of these materials for the purpose of encouraging 
a feeling of affectionate enthusiasm in behalf of our 
native town, had I thought that this was inconsistent 
with the pursuit of an inconceivably more important 
end. I have already remarked, that the man who 
loves his native town may be not the less a lover of 
his native land ; and not the less, let me now add, 
may he be a true subject of the kingdom of God and a 
citizen of heaven. There is a city that hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God. No sea of 
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change will ever waste its territory, or sap its ever- 
lasting walls. Its chartered privileges can never be 
lost ; for they have been purchased with the blood of 
the Lamb. Its generations shaU never be removed by 
death, nor their memory forgotten in the grave. Its 
inhabitants say not, " I am sick," for the people that 
dweU therein are forgiven their iniquity. In the daily 
routine of life, in the midst of private and public 
duties, each of us in our station, and not seeking ta 
pass beyond it, we may, through divine grace, be 
preparing for that everlasting habitation. He who on 
earth has never passed the boimds of his own loved 
native town, as well as he who embraces in his sphere^ 
of effort the wider interests of his country and of the 
world, may be living a life of faith, and treading a 
path that brings him daily nearer God. 




WHEN DID TAIN RECEIVE ITS KOVAL 



[Ej^^^UR Eurgli haa beea unfortunate in tlie losa of 
IgtBJ I '=''^'^^^1 infeftmecitB, and records; bo that its 
p^gM| great antiquity liaa been doubted, and its privi- 
leges questioned and assailed recently to its great injury. 
It may not be useleaa therefore to enumerate somewhat 
particularly the existing proofs of tlie antiquity of ita- 
municipal and royal rights, beginninj; in the reign of 
Jamea TI. and ascending in the inverse order of time. 

1. KinR Jaroes VI. granted two charters of "Novo- 
damua and Confirmation" to the burgh of Tain, both 
Bstant. The latter, in 1612, was given apparently for the 
purpose of apecifjing more exactly the property of the 
burgh ; but I content myself with an appeal to the earher 
(10th January, 1587), translating tlie important preamble 
at full length; — "James, ifcc. ; We understanding that 
our burgh of Tayne, lying wit^liin our county of Robs and 
our flherifiiiom of Innerneas, was by our most noble 
ancestors of good memory erected and constituted from 
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■ndcDt time vith all and eadi of tlie libertia, prinkgea, 
-conits, tnAt^ rrt* and otiifir imBanftirijia umefteiiiuav to our 
free raji^ bnr^ia ; smd Out alAoagh tbe infeftmeaiU and 
dnxten of these tMugs were bj certsin s&vagefl and re- 
bellioiu HabjecU of Iielaod (aa thej are cleariy eridenced 
to uij croen} oonaumed bj fiic, aa is contained in suthenljc 
t«stiiiioniea produced before tu, Derertheless the proroet, 
boiliea, coimcillois, burgesMS, and inhabitants of tbe said 
bnrgb, have in times loQR past obeerred and Tetained 
tlieir ancient liberty of oar free bn^hs, being enrolled 
within the rolls of our free burghs, by olserving on their 
part the conrentions of -onr Parliaroents, the generrf 
conventions of oar Estates, the annaal conventiona 
of the free burghs of our kingdom, and by paying 
and iiutaining along with tbe other burgeases of our 
burghs their share of taxations, and of burdens with the 
other buigeaseB of our kingdom : Therefore," &«- Then 
follow the clauses of renewal and confirmation of all tha 
property, privileges, and power of the burgh and its 
magistratea, "to be used and eiercised aa if the infeft- 
ments of our said burgh had not been destroyed and 

2. This explicit royal testimony to the immemorial 

standing of Tain as a royal bu^h is lejfally enough. Yet, 
observing that in earlier documents it is generally styled » 
town or immunity, rather than burgh, we have sought 
for an explanation of this fact. We find it in two con- 
■idorations :— first, that otber places, undeniably holding 
the rank of burghs (e.g., Invemesa), were also sometimes 
called merely towns, erea in Acts of Parliament ; and 
*e<v>ni2, that the distinguishing and outstanding character 
of Tain, as the ecclesiastical girtA anA (<i«w of SI Ihithath, 
under which it was so famous before the Beformation, 
overshadowed its less peculiar, but not therefore leas real, 
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character as a rtApl town or burgh. Nevertheless, we da 
find it occasionally designated, even in previous reigns, as. 
a ** burgh ;" its bailies also are mentioned, — and both in 
private deeds and in official documents its inhabitants are 
styled burgesses — e.^., in a decree of the Lords Auditors, 
in 1494, Stephen Kaithsone is styled a hv/rgess of Thane, 
while in another decree, dated in the same year, mention 
is made of "the freedom of the hiirgh of Tain." There 
are no extant documents in which to look for much older 
documentary instances of this designation ; for the whole 
charters of the town were burnt in 1427. But 

3. The Inquisition of 1439, of which an ancient 
notarial copy is still extant in Inverness (probably the 
same that was lodged in answer to the Inverness men*s 
complaints against the people of Tain), testifies not only 
to the ecclesiastical sanctity of the town, but very ex- 
plicitly to its privileges as a royal immunity, traced 
back through Robert HI., Robert II., and David II., 
to its foundation by Malcolm Canmore — a testimony all 
the more important because of the presence in the jury 
(among the notables of the country) of several burgesses 
of Inverness, whom we cannot suppose to have been 
inclined to exaggerate, or to admit without good evidence, 
the high royal antiquity of a town of whose privileges 
they were jealous. Tain is not, indeed, in this document 
entitled a burgh, but an immunity, probably because 
its rights as an immunity were alone palpably threatened ; 
but since its privileges as a burgh are attested in the 
charter of James YI. to have been granted by his 
ancestors — and that monarch mentions no charter at 
all except those which had been burnt in the reign 
of James I., in 1427 — we are necessarily driven back 
to those burnt charters for the foundation and origin 
which we seek. And there is no reason whatever. 
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and no manifest cause but historical scepticism, to 
lead any one to question the truth of the jury's declar- 
ation, that the royal privileges of the town, recorded in 
those lost charters, ascended to the famous Malcolm. For 
even if he was too illiterate, as some think, to have 
granted a written charter (though it is difficult to see what 
literature was requisite for that more than for founding 
the bishopric of Mortlach in these northern parts, as we 
know he did), there may, after the fashion of primitive 
times, have been a solemn and public unwritten act of 
royal constitution. But that such an act, whether written 
or unwritten, really took place (as the Inquisition of 1427 
states), I not only see no reason to doubt, but its truth is 
confirmed by such facts as the following, viz. :— 

4. In Acts of the Scottish Parliament in which the 
towns of Koss-shire are named — z,g,^ in one of James IV., 
in 1503, as also in another in 1509, which create Boss into 
a separate sheriffdom, and name Thane and Dingwall as 
the towns where the sheriff is to hold courts. Thane has 
precedence of Dingwall (just as, in other Acts, Inverness 
has of both) ; nor am I aware of any old Act of Parlia- 
ment in which this order of precedence is reversed. But 
Dingwall dates its constitution as a royal burgh from 
Alexander H., in 1227 ; so that the royal constitution of 
Tain, as I infer, must have been still older. Even this 
brings us to a time considerably earlier than the earliest 
of the kings stated in the Inquisition to have cor^rmei the 
privileges of Tain, and to within a little more than a 
hundred years after the time of Malcolm Oanmore, by 
whom it states the privileges to have been first granted. 

Fifthly, and lastly, The facts brought out in this 
essay as to the contemporaneousness of Malcolm with 
the saint whose name our town bears in Gaelic, as to 
Malcolm's having come to this province for the purpose 
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of establishing his own authority, and as to the part that 
had been taken by Munro of Foulis and his followers on 
Malcolm's side against Macbeth — all, taken together 
furnish, I think, such an easy and consistent historical 
explanation of the origines of this town, and so unite 
in pointing to Malcolm's time, as strongly to confirm the 
finding of the Inquisition. 

On the following conjecture no stress is now laid ; but 
it is thrown out for future inquiry, since, should it prove 
well founded, it would furnish a curious confirmation both 
of this Note and of Note II. In Torf seus's * * History of the 
Orkneys," as also in the *'Orkneyinga Saga," mention is 
made several times of a town or market-town (oppidwm^ 
■empormniy kawpstad/r) in Scotland, called Dufeyra or 
Dufeyras, which was more than once visited by the 
Norsemen in the first half of the twelfth century, on their 
way from Orkney to Atholl, but whose exact position 
their unintelligible and apparently contradictory geo- 
graphical notices render it very difficult to determine. 
All that seems certain is, that it was on the southern shore 
of some sea between Caithness and Aberdeenshire. It 
has by some been supposed to be Banff, as situated at the 
mouth of the Deveron ; by others to be Burghead, in the 
parish of DuffuSy in Moray. But as it is mentioned in 
apparent connection with Ekialsbakke (Oyklebank, Strath- 
oykle, the banks or valley of the river Oykle, and of the 
Dornoch Firth, between Boss and Sutherland), it may 
rather be Dufey-Eas, or Dufey-Ros ; that is, Dubhthach, 
Dutho, or Dufi^ of Ross — a frequent appellation, as we 
know, for Tain in ancient times. If so, this not only 
oonfirms Dr Reeves's date for St Duthach, but also shows 
the antiquity of Tain, as a town already belonging, in the 
first half of the twelfth century, to the kingdom of 
Scotland* 
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Note II. 



WHEN DID ST DUTHACH LIVE? AND 
WHAT WAS HE? 




R Reeves's quotation, in his edition of the "Life 
of St Columba," of the important statement 
from the Irish annals which seems to throw so 
much new light on the history of St Duthach and of 
St Duthach's town, is as follows : — a.d. 1065. Zhibhihach 
Albcmach prcBcipims confessarius HibemuB et Alhcm in 
Ardmacha quievit — i.e., "Dubhthach of Albin (Scotland), 
the chief confessor of Ireland and Albin, died in Armagh, 
in the year 1065." See also M*Lauchlan*s "Early 
Ecclesiastical History of Scotland." 

The inference that this Scottish Dubhthach of the 
eleventh century was the same with Duthach of Tain, 
is based not merely on the identity of the names (every 
one even slightly acquainted with Gaelic orthography, 
and with the dialectical varieties of pronunciation, sees 
that identity at a glance), but on the following additional 
considerations — viz., 1. On the improbability that there 
were two Scottish saints of that name in the middle ages, 
both famous throughout their native land, both having an 
intimate connection with Ireland and visiting it for re- 
ligious purposes, and both characterised by the same dis- 
tinctive appellation of confessor ; 2. On the fact noted by 
Dr Reeves, that the Irish date is alone consistent wifch the 
circumstance mentioned even in the Scottish legends re- 
specting Duthach of Tain, " that in early life, moved by 
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divine grace, he oroBsed the channel to Ireland, and there 
leamed moat accurately the laws and precepts of the Old 
And New TeatamentB"^a circumstance, says Dr Reeves, 
which "would harraoniae witA Ireland's history in. the 
eleventh century, and even until 1169, but which is hardly 
consistent with the state of the country oirc. 1220 ;" and 
3. On the consideration that the Irish date alone is con- 
sistent with the early history of Tain : synchroniBing 
exactly with the date aasign&d to the privileges of our 
town ill our oldaHt documents, it eiplains those peculiar 
privileges ; and it accounts for the fact that the narae Eaile- 
Dhuthaich, and it alone, has been given by the Gaelic 
population to our town from immemorial time. 

But leat the opinion tlmt used to place St Duthach in 
the thiri«enth century should stand in the way, I observe 
regarding it, that that opinion is not only founded on 
very inadequate evidence, but involves self-contradiction, 
and is inconsistent with other historical Facts. 

In the first place, the authority for it is utterly inade- 
quate. The only Scottiah author who assigns an exact date 
for St Duthach, placing his death about 1253, is a man 
who wrote about 400 years later, Camerariua ; while 
Leslie, who wrote in 1578, only says more generally that 
Duthach was the instructor of St Gilbert, who is known tu 
have held high ofliceB in the Church, as archdeacon of 
Moray and as bishop of Caithness, from 1203 to 1245. 
These trto authorities are evidently tar too late to be 
trustworthy, especially as there is not a shred of confirma- 
tory evidence of any kind : for St Duthach's name is not 
found in any way connected "with the history of the thir- 
teenth centuiy ; neither does it occur in any contem- 
porary record or charter or document whataoever. This 
argument haa more than negative force ; tor had a man of 
such celebrity held a high ofEce in the Church in that 
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wmtuTj- of cliarton and records, or eren lived in it at 
it is hardly credible that this should harabeeBso. O 
aUcged pupil St Gilbert of Domoch, there are many 
knthentio leoords ; even Robert, bishop of Bobs, the 
Hinined predecessor of Dothach, as also his assumed 
■UDcessor, a second (?) Ro"bert, we find in contemporaiy 
documents, besides a large number of the contemporaij 
dei^ of the two diocosea of Ross and Moray, including 
Biydin, vicar of Tain ; but of the famous Duthach him- 
•elf not a trace ! Bnt, in the second place, it seems 
liardly possible tn harmoime the anthurities for the 
opinion, either with one another or with historical facta. 
Camerariua tella us that St Duthoch, who died, according 
to liim, about 1253 (earlieT rather than later), was the 
intimate and revered friend of King Alexander lU., who 
need to reeeiva the eiicharist at hLs hands. But if so, the I 
Kint can hardly have died so early as 1S53, for in that | 
year Alexander was only eleven years of sge. Yet, on 
the other hand, it is affirmed that St Gilbert, who was 
archdeacon of Moray so early aa 1203, and who probably 
therefure was in holy orders considerably earlier, had 
been St Duthach's pupil — a statement not reconcilable , 
with the former, except by assigning to Duthach a long 
eiiiscopata, or at least public celebrity as a religious 
teacher, of upwards of fifty years, occupying at least the ] 
whole of the fiiat half of the thirteenth centuty. But 
unfortunately for such a theory, contemporary evidence, 
as we have seen, proves that the name of the bishop of 
Eoas in 1227 — in the very middle of the period — was 
Robert ; and that at that time the vicar of Tain was one 
Brydin : so that Ihithacb cannot at that date huve been 
either the bishop of Rosa or vicar of Tain. Thus between 
King Alexander, Bishop Robert, the Vicar Brydin, and 
Bishop Gilbert, St Duthach is tossed bnckwards and for- 
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wards in the thirteenth century, until it becomes hard to 
find room for him within it at all. 

But if we simply identify Dubhthach with Duthach^ 
as we have seen there are such strong positive reasons for 
doing, and at the same time retain Camerarius's date for 
St Duthach's translation (say 19th June, 1253), the origin 
of these unhistorical and contradictory statements is so 
easily explained that we need no longer trouble ourselves 
to reconcile them. It is easy to see how Camerarius (or 
his authority) would infer tjiat the date of the saint's 
translation, for which he may have had documentary evi- 
dence, was also dboui the year of his death, which might 
therefore fall within the first years of the reign of 
Alexander ; how he inferred, further, in forgetfulness of 
Alexander's extreme youth (and misled possibly by some 
tradition or record of that king's having in his three 
months' annual residence in the north come sometimes to 
St Duthach's shrine), that the saint had been the king's 
personal friend ; while again, since St Duthach was thus 
made partially contemporary with Bishop Gilbort of 
Dornoch, and was, moreover, said to have performed a 
miracle at Dornoch, it was inferred by others that Gilbert 
must have sat at the holy man's feet (though consistency 
as to dates would rather make him to have sat at St 
Gilbert's). So easily might the mythic history grow out 
of a single mistake. 

But, though not in the thirteenth century, may he not 
have been Bishop of Boss, as both Leslie and Camerarius 
say — or at least a Bishop, as Tulloch and the Aberdeen 
Breviary indefinitely designate him ? Not Bishop of 
Ross, if the Irish date is correct, for that bishopric was 
not founded until the twelfth century ; besides that, an 
apparently complete series of the bishops of that diocese 
from its foundation can be made out from their own 
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aignatures, or from contemporaiy documentB in which 
they are named — ^in which serieB no Duthach is found. 
Nor yet probably was he a prelatic hiahop at all ; for it 
does not appear that he is so designated in ordinary legal 
documents. He is generally styled simply " Confessor," 
without the '* Bishop." So we find him designated, for 
example, in a legal document — a charter executed in his 
own town of Tain on the 16th May, 1486, earlier, there- 
fore, than the earliest of those legendary writings — ^by Sir 
Thomas Monelaw, who is there designated perpetung 
vicarius vUUz olim confusarU heati Duthaci de Tayne. 
This must be assumed to be a specimen of the regular 
legal style, in the absence of any instances to the 
contrary ; nor is there reason to regard the designation of 
bishop as more than a conjecture of the l^endaiy 
writers, anxious to glorify the saint to the utmost by 
investing him with the highest ecclesiastical rank. 

The title confessarius given to Dubhthach Albanach in 
the Irish annals, seems to be equivalent to cofifusor, by 
which Duthach is described in Scottish official documents. 
In the middle ages it was certainly used, like confessor , to 
denote sometimes one who hears confessions, sometimes 
one who makes confession. The expression *' chief con- 
fessor of Ireland and Scotland," conjoined with Duthach's 
reputation as a pious man and learned teacher of 
Christianity, seems to me hardly to admit of any less 
important interpretation than that given to it in these 
researches. 
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WAS JAMES IV. BORN IN TAIN? 




Y a new interpretation of the Royal Treasurer's 
entry of October 22nd, 1504 (quoted at p. 47), 
it has been lately maintained that Eang James 
lY. was bom in St Duthach's Chapel at Tain. The true 
interpretation of the Treasurer's words seems to me, as 
it seemed to the late learned and accurate Dr Laing, to 
be, that St Duthach was bom on the site of the chapel 
afterwards built to commemorate the spot distinguished 
by that event. And on more general grounds it seems 
highly improbable that, if the heir to the Scottish throne 
was bom in the far North, when his royal father was 
in the South, engaged in State affairs, the singular cir- 
cumstance should have escaped the notice of all historians. 
Besides, St Duthach's chapel had been many years in 
ruins at the time of James lY.'s birth ; — was he bom in 
the open air, like a gipsy's child, and that in the month 
of March ? It is recorded that intelligence of the birth 
of a beautiful boy, the heir to the throne, was brought to 
the king by a lady : natural enough ; but if the event 
took place in Tain, were there no officials in the North to 
undertake the mission ? or did they all allow themselves 
to be outstripped in speed by a woman ? Let who will 
believe all these improbabilities. 

In another part of this work will be found a woodcut 
of the ruins of *' BaiMi Ihichois Chapely quhair he was 
borne" 
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THE MODERN RESTORATIOM AND ADORNMENT 
DUTHUS CHURCH, 

2H£ architecture o-f thin Church, which is mostly 
in the decorated English Gothic style, is in ac- 
cordance with the geneial character of chuichea 
4>f the fourteenth century, from which it dates. Its 
windows must always have constituted its cliief bean^. 
Bluing the eighteentli, and the early part of this nine- 
teenth century, when architectural taste had fallen to the 
lowest point in Scotland, the building suffered mutilation 
after mutilation, and, bsing finally left uncared for, Bua- 
tained every wanton injury nt the hands of boys. Sut 
when attention was unce fairly called to its condition, 
some of the inhabitants and natives of Tain b^sn to 
feel the nnseemliness of such a state of matters. This was 
not from any supeistitioua attribution of sanctity to tba 
building — indeed, in so f lU- aa it had been originally Romish, 
the feeling of evanR:elical Protestants was the opposite. 
Yet the traditions of several generations, and the personal 
recollections of some who had themselves worshipped in it, 
invested it with very hallowed associations — of a kind 
analogous to those which one connects witli a beloved 
father's or mother's grave, which it would be felt uimaliiral 
to allow to be uncared fur, and to be overgrown with 
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weeds. 



I remarkable that wheu ( 



L fttt«ation was called by tb e remarks of strangers to the 
■'diEcruditable condition of the old church and its precincte, • 
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the desire for its preservation and restoration, and the chief 
effective efforts for these ends, were due mainly to Presby- 
terian evangelical feeling ; natives of the town, some of 
them resident in it, others living elsewhere, began to care 
for the place where they themselves, or their fathers, had 
listened to the pure Gospel of the grace of God, and had 
drunk in the words of eternal life. The first movement 
in this direction was made by the late Provost John 
Macleod, who took the practical step of collecting a 
sufficient sum to clear out the church and its precincts 
from the accumulated rubbish of years, and also to restore 
in the first instance the roof and buttresses of the 
building, so as to preserve it from further dilapidation. 
Thereafter the east window, which had suffered more 
barbarous treatment from adult tastelessness and boyish 
wantonness than any other part of the church, was 
restored, after the exact original plan, by Mr A. B. 
Macqueen Mackintosh, son of Dr Angus Mackintosh, the 
last and one of the most eminent of the ministers who 
had ministered within the Church ; the other windows 
were similarly restored by other natives and residents of 
Tain ; the floor was subsequently paved with flagstones ; 
the Kegent Murray's oaken pulpit was likewise restored ; 
And finally the restored windows were filled in with 
43tained glass, beautifully designed and executed by the 
Messrs Ballantyne of Edinburgh (who have kindly enabled 
me to give the following technically accurate descriptions 
of them). 

The east window is greatly admired for its lofty 
proportions and rich tracery. There are ^^^ main 
•compartments above 15 feet in height, and these are filled 
with stained glass of elaborately foliated design, showing 
the pine, rose, lily, pomegranate, and apple, interwoven 
with appropriate central Scriptural passages. The whole 
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window glows with beautifully blended colour, wrougbt in I 
a rich moeoic nmnner. It Bbows to most Etdrantage when, I 
■sen in the moraing by the light of an eastern sun. The I 
traceiy estenda to 25 feet above the blU of the window, 
and is filled with the same rich glass surrounding t, 
centre-piece of the open Bible. Underneath la in- 
scribed \ — " lii loidng memory of Angus Mackintosh and. I 
his ton Charles Colder MadeintoA, Ministers of Taiii, I 
1797-1853 f and upon gold mosaic, "Blessed i 
dead viho die in &e Lord." The window is the gift of I 
M> and Mrs Macqueen Mackintosh of Hardington 

n. The west window is of similarlj lofty and graoefal I 
proportions ; it is subdivided into four main compart- I 
roents. with tracery above. The design of the stained I 
glass is of an historical character, sugiteated by the donor, I 
Mr Geoi^ Macleod, by whom the stonework had been [ 
previously restored ; and may best be described by the I 
inscription of the window, as follows ; — " This Chjcrch tww J 
finl us/d for Hie Beformed WonJtip when the SeottvA 1 
FaHiament of 1560 adopted the Confeisimi of Faith dravM J 
up by JbAn Knox and his associates — Bobert More Miimro, Y 
17th Baron of Foivlis, and Nicholas Rom, Provost of Tain, 
and Abbot of Feam, being the members present from Bosi- I 
shire. The buOding continued to be used as the Faridt: 1 
GhniToh until 1S15, and was afterwards left rmprotected a/ni. I 
ruiniMM for -apicards offarty years, when its reatoraUan b\ 
public subscription vias wnderiaken c^nd ctmdacted ii/ntil 187TM 
by John Madeod, Provost of Tain. In contimtaUoit of hit M 
efforts and to /us memory this vrindow has beeii plaeed 6y ] 
hi) ion George Macleod. 18SS." John Knox and the 1 
Reformers are seen confronting the nobles and prelates of I 
the Boottish Parliament. The varied costuniea, with \ 
ohafaoteriatic heads, quaint interior, £c,, form altogether 
a moat effective and intecesting historicHl work, in which. J 
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the religious and civil, tlie national iiiid local, are Iiappily 
■combined. 

m. Next the south door is the window " Erected by 
Hugh Late Bone, Enq. of Tarlogie, mid hit relatiw*, 1S77" 
There are three of the earlier scriptural aubjecta from the 
life of Christ — the Angels' Announcement to the Shep- 
herds, the Nativity, and the Preaentation. The donor of 
this window ia a great-grandaon of one of the miniaters of 
Tain. 

rV. In the centre of south aide is the window 
restored by the late Sheriff Taylor, and filled in with 
stained glass by friends desirous to commemorate hiB 
public imd private worth. There are four compart- 
ments, containuig together the subject from Acts xiii. 
12, representing Sergius Faulus earnestly listening to 
the discourse of Paul, the dawning light of Faith seen 
on his countenance. The window ia thus inscribed^ 
*' To the ftotioiired memory of Harnj Munro TayU/r, Sktnff 
Substitute of KoM, Cromarty, ui«i Sutlierlaiui. Bum at 
Taim., Snd February, ISll ; died at Tain, 9th Ihcemi)er, 
1S7B . He did j»*Uy, tva-d mercy, and waRed hiimbly with 
hu God." 

V. Tlic remaining window upon the south aide waa 
restored b; the late Kenneth Murray, Esq. of Qeanies, 
ProToat of Tain, and has been filled in with stained glass 
to his memory, and to that of other membera of the Murray 
family intimately ojimeoted with Tain. The window is 
compoaed of three corapartinenta arching into small trefoil 
and quatrefoil traeery. The design is liistorical, and shows 
King Malcohii Canmoro with his devout Quean Margaret 
conferring Royal Charter on the ancient dignitariea and 
inhabitanta ot Tain; St Duthach (repreaented with book 
and. pastoral ataff, as in the Eurgh Arms) being ahown in 
the left compartment, near the King, The inscription is— 
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" la nuntory o/ FFifliain JTuiray o/ IT^sffuU and Rom- 
intflutt, Prorori o/ Toin, rfud 1^35 ; H^wm JkTurray o/ 
6(am«>, elder «>n,(ft«li&t7; Geof^r JUunmy o/Auemouitl, 
IKmntrn- ion, Pmtott of Tain, died IS^S; TTtUinm Hu^ I 
Jfarroa of Otanitx, yraiulaon, Pratost of Tain, ditd 1*67; € 
Eenadh Murray of Geanitf, yra-nitioa, Pratoii. of Ttrn^ I 
ditd IS7G •■ 

Vl. UjHDn the north side of the Church are thratt I 
separate smaLI windows, one of which has b«ea filled in I 
with an illustration of the Parable of the Talents, and ia I 
inscribed — " KaliteriTte and ffiUtam Clark, bom in Tain, ] 
(titd in Canada. £rteted by thtir brothert Ati^ia and Jamw^ I 
Clark, Toronto." 

These restorations and ftdomments have all been I 
executed on an undentanding with the heriton of the I 
pariah — many of them, indued, on tlie faith of an ezpreM l 
resolution formally passed hj the heritors — to the efleofe ■ 
that the building shonid be devoted, in time coming, to | 
monumental purposes, with the view of making it (I quote 
the expression used by the promotera of the object) 
'■ the Valhalla of Ross-shire." A brass tablet below the 
west window records this destination. Several private 
monuments had already existed within the Church, and a 
happy commencement of its employment for more public 
and truly historic monumental purposes hag been made by 
the recent erection in it, by public subscription, of a double 
monument, in memory of Patrick Haukiltun, the Martyr 
Abbot of Feam, and ot Thomas Hog, the covenanting 
minister of Eiltearn, one of Tain's most honoured sons. 
It is placed just beneath the east window, and beautifully 
completes that end of the Church . The design is Gothic of 
the sixteenth century ; the length is IG feet, and the height 
7^ feet. At the sides th'e pilasters are ornamented with 
Gothic panels ; beside th« pilasters are octagon columns 
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with capitals of natural foliage. The top is finished with 
cusping in crochets. The base is hung into the wall, and 
is supported by three corbels. The design was furnished 
by Mr T. W. Small, architect, Edinburgh, and the work 
executed and the monument erected by Mr Robert 
Thomson, sculptor, Edinburgh. In the left panel, carved 
in a large white marble slab, is the following : — ^^ Patrick 
Hamilton f the youthful Ahhot of the Monastery of Feam^ 
^lear Tain: of noble extraction, and allied to Royalty, learned 
and full of faith, he uxis the first prea^iher of the Reformation 
in Scotland, and the first to seal its doctrine by a martyr's 
death, being burned at the stake in St Andrews, 28th 
February, 1528. * His reek,' itvxLs said, * infected cw mawy 
as it did blow upon.* His principles quickly spread over 
Scotland, their influence was fdt in the ^neighbourhood of his 
Monastery, and was early and decidedly manifested within 
these walls, where iMs tablet is erected to his memory." In the 
right panel, on a similar slab, is the following : — " Thomas 
Hog, that great and almost apostolical servant of Christ, was 
bom at Tain, A.B. 1628 ; became minister of Kiltea/m in 
1658 ; was ejected thence for loyalty to Christ's Crown and 
Covenant in 1662 : wandering, intercommwned, imprisoned, 
exiled, he ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ — by his 
holy life and doctrine loinning many souls for his L<yrd. In 
exile he won the friendship of King William III., th^n 
Prince of Orange, who consulted him on Scottish affairs. 
Restored to his parish in 1690, he died there in 1692. This 
tablet is erected to his memory within the walls where in 
youth he worshipped," 

Altogether, St Duthus Church may be regarded as 
a most interesting and now very beautiful historical 
building. 
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